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Ir you would keep spring in your heart, learn 
to sing. There is more merit in melody than people have 
an idea of. A cobbler who smoothes his wax end with a song 
will do as much work in a day as a cordwainer, given to 
“illnature and cursing,” would effect in a week. Songs are 
like sunshine--they run to cheerfulness, and so fill the bosom 
with buoyancy, that for the time being, you feel like a 
yard of June, or a meadow full of bobolinks, Try it on. — 
Alb. Knick. 





THE MISFORTUNE OF A 
‘WELL-BALANCED MIND.’ 


Unper this title, there appeared in the ‘Christ- 
ian Register,’ of Boston, ng since, an article 
from a correspondent bg himself“ Inpa- 
Gator,” whose views, apparently, but not really 
in conflict with the teachings of phrenological 
science, (which we regard as mainly true,) seem 
torequire at the hands of some critic, not a direct 
refutation, but a degree of sifting and correction. 
We undertake the task. After arguing the as- 
sertion that “but two classes of men escape me- 
diocrity, enthusiasts and men of genius,” both of 
whom he makes to be of necessity persons of un- 
balanced mental development, the writer contin- 
ues; “It is amid the abrupt and unequal hills 
and mountains of intellectual and moral great- 
ness, even though abounding with dangerous 
precipices of doubt and dark ravines of error, 
visited by the winds of passion, and harboring in 
sheltered nooks the frozen snows of moroseness 
and uncongeniality, that the rills and streams of 
beneficent wisdom have rise, which, flowing 
thence, beautify and fructify the earth; and 
growing in volume and depth as they advance, 
roll on toswell that fathomless ocean of learning 
and science, whose vast expanse unites, and not 
divides mankind. 

“ And yet it is considered the language of 
compliment to pronounce a man, of. however 
great intelligence or acquirements, moderate 
and conservative ; to affirm of him that he has a 
‘well,’ that is, an evenly ‘ balanced mind,’ for- 
getting that in mechanics a combination of oppo- 
site forces of equal power, operating at the same 
time, neutralize each other and produce inaction. 
The strong individuality, the particular. bias, in 
a word, the hobby, distinguishing and governing 
the ‘man of one idea,’ has its foundation in the 





nature, is born with him; it may be strength- 
ened and intensified by education and circum- 
stances, or smoothed away and entirely oblitera- 
ted by neglect or perversion, as the channel is 
deepened by the torrent or choked by sand and 
earth. Great occasions, it is true, give promi- 
nence, they may even confer eminence, and some- 
times actually produce or develop great men, as 
islands have been formed by a convulsion of na- 
ture, but these phenomena are alike rare ; main- 
ly ‘it is from the beginning ’—* the child is father 
to the man.’ 

“In Mozart, ‘life and melody we¥e twin-born, 
and grew together in infancy and youth.’ Asa 
boy, David Wilkie is reported by the Dominie of 
the parish school at Pitlessie, as ‘ much fonder of 
drawing than reading, could paint better than he 
could write.’ The anecdote of Dr. Watts’ youth, 
illustrating his unconquerable propensity to talk 
in rhyme, is well-known. ‘In my infancy,’ re- 
marks Napoleon, ‘I was noisy and quarrelsome, 
and feared nobody; I beat one, scratched another, 
and made myself formidable to all.’ Nelson, 
having one day hazarded limb, if not life, in 
some school-boy enterprise, remarked, as he de- 
clined to share the profits of his intrepidity, ‘I 
only did it because you were all afraid to ven- 
ture.’ Illustrations could be multiplied indefi- |. 
nitely of men, the mountain peaks of whose noon- - 
day greatness loomed even through the dim 
mists of childhood’s morning. . 

“Your man of ‘ evenly balanced mind ’ is gen- . 
erally vacillating and uncertain, has no faith, he 
weighs the evidences and chances so nicely that 
he never comes to a conclusion, or if he does, it 
ts two-sided ; he would be independent, but for 
his fear to offend ; enterprising, but‘for his cau- 
tion; frank and candid, but for a restraining 
policy and secretiveness; proficient in science, 
but for the charms of literature ; a worshipper of 
nature, but for the attractions of art—an artist, 
but for the claims of humanity. The ‘man of one 
idea’ is often arbitrary, always unyielding, some- 
times unreasonable ; his eye single, his aim un- 
divided, he not unfrequently magnifies absurdly 
his mission ; but, if he lacks not force, he fudjils it. 
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“¢There is no genius,’ says Seneca, and Aris- 
totle has the same idea, ‘ without some tincture 
of madness.’ Some one affirming of Father Cas- 
tel, ‘ he is mad,’ Fontenelle rejoined, ‘I know it, 
and am sorry for it; but I like him better for 
being original and a little mad, than I should if 
he were in his senses without being original.’ No 
infirmity is so despicable.as infirmity of purpose, 
and we easily pardon the venial sins of a man 
who has a goal and strives incessantly to obtain 
it.” 

There is evidently much truth in the preceding 
extracts, (and they contain the substance of the 
article under consideration,) but, if we misjudge 
not, there is also much error. How shall we 
winnow the chaff from the wheat? 

Two fundamental truths in the natural history, 
so to speak, of man as a race, are entirely over- 
looked in the view above taken; and it is just 
this omission, in our opinion, that vitiates the 
whole reasoning. Those two fundamental truths 
we will endeavor to make clear. They are: 
First, That no species of complex beingsin nature 
is or can be made up of a repetition of identical 
individuals. Sand-grains may have a close re- 
semblance to each other; crystals of the tame 
substance often seem to be exactly identical in 
color, form, size, weight, ete.; but even this 
seeming likeness the close observer finds to be 
more the result of obtuseness in his own senses 
than of exact conformity to a rule in the things 
observed. Sand-grains and crystals are only 
moderately complex entities ; but when we come 
higher up in the scale, to a species of plants, as 
the ivy or the rose, or to a species of animal— 
for instance, the fox or the horse—we find no per- 
fect repetition. In fact, we now see a much lar- 
ger list of influences modifying the species, di- 
viding it into a number of varieties, and these 
into readily distinguishable individuals. This 
we see in a higher degree in the rose than in the 
ivy, and in the horse than in the fox; a fact that 
brings us to our next truth. 

That is, Secondly, The higher we ascend in the 
scale of complex beings the greater the number 
and strength of the modifying influences; and 
hence, the greater the necessary diversity of in- 
dividuals. This we need notargue. Man stands 
at the head of created beings; and no other spe- 
cies shows such contrasts, such wide departures 
from any conceivable standard, as does the 
human. And as this fact isa consequence of the 
complex nature of man in himself, and the com- 
plex nature of the conditions under which he 
must receive his being and his development, we 
are safe in saying that it can never be otherwise. 
The human species must be to the end of time, 
as it is now, pre-eminently-the family of con- 
trasts. These contrasts may in the future be 
softened to some extent—probably will be. But 
until man becomes the product of a single force, 
and the creature of a single influence, they can 
never disappear. And it is fortunate they can- 
not. Weare safe against human stagnation for 
some time tocome. And yet a “ well-balanced 
mind ” is, as we shall hope to show, a possible 
acquisition, and a desirable one. 

The two laws that have now been stated we 
believe no one understands better than the tho- 
rough phrenologist. He knows that if all the 
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faculties could be brought to have exactly the 
same absolute and relative strength in all the 
human family, the result would be a perfect 
sameness of persons, uniformity of characters 
monotony and insipidity of life! What could we 
enjoy in the society of Emerson or of Patrick 
Flynn, if both the sage and the hod-carrier had 
come into existence perfect duplicates of our 
humble self? No phrenologist in his right senses, 
could teach the propriety of that absolute balance 
of the mental faculties which must lead to results 
so disastrous. 

What, then, does the phrenologist intend by a 
“well-balanced mind?” Is it not such a harmo- 
nious development of the organs that they shall 
fit their possessor for success and enjoyment in 
some special line of human endeavor? Life is 
too short for encyclopedic knowledge or univer- 
sal effort. The tendency of the age is more and 
more to specialities, both in science and in art. 
Every man and every woman needs such an ad- 
justment and completeness of faculties as shall 
enable him or her to make of work and of life a 
success in some honorable and needful sphere of 
labor. But how many Jack this balance or ad- 
justment ; and lacking it, fail miserably! The 
mind of Demosthenes we may declare to have 
been well-balanced. Its action won its possessor 
a complete success, in spite of the greatest obsta- 
cles. Howard’s mind was balanced. His facul- 
ties worked in harmony with each other and with 
the work he espoused. Washington’s mind was 
balanced, that is, in the proper and only possible 
sense; and we must remind Inpacaror, also, 
that the “father of his country” has certainly 
“escaped mediocrity,” although plainly neither 
an “ enthusiast’ nor a “man of genius.” 


Instances of want of balance are, unfortu- 
nately, too numerous. As such, we may name 
Keats, who died of a cruel criticism ; Coleridge, 
who was said to have left three thousand unfin- 
ished works, essays, and discourses ; Byron, who 
could immortalize, but could not govern him- 
self ; Poe, who, with all his genius, lived a prey 
to morbid imaginings and misanthropy; Web- 
ster, whose brilliant powers were tarnished by 
private vices. Contrast these with those pre- 
viously named, and our individual conceptions 
of an unbalanced mind will appear. According 
to this view, intellect is not so much to be con- 
sidered in this connection ; and the question of 
balance amounts to this: Are the affective fac- 
ulties, the propensities and sentiments, in har- 
mony with each other, with honorable objects, 
and with the objects to which the life is devoted ? 

The character of mind we have described is 
rather the we/l-balanced than the “evenly bal- 
anced.”” The latter, in this world, is either im- 
possible, or, at the least, a very remote realiza- 
tion. We do not clearly see that it is necessary 
or desirable ; for, although we feel that each man 
should, in the intervals of his specific pursuits, 
do all he can to develop all his faculties, and 
acquire a cesmopolitan taste and capability, and 
comprehensive ideas, yet, when we have enjoined 
all this, we have not provided means capable of 
leveling capacities, equalizing character, and 
monotonizing the race ! 

Suppose, however, here and there an individ- 
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ual should attain to that even balance which “ In- 
dagator ” so much deprecates. Does a “ combi- 
nation of opposite forces of equal power,” in this 
case, as in mechanics, “ neutralize each other and 
produce inaction? We pass over the syntax of 
the quotation, dnd ask again, Must the man of 
evenly-balanced mind be “vacillating and un- 
certain,” “ two-sided,” and destitute of purpose ? 
We answer .Vo; and the proof is easy. A man 
may be doth “ independent ”’ and “fearful to of- 
fend,”’ because the two qualities depend on dif- 
ferent faculties, both of which may be well-de- 
veloped. So, a man may be both “ enterprising ” 
and “cautious ;” and certainly such a one is 
better off than he who has only enterprise or only 
caution! The combination of opposite forces 
gives completeness, readiness for all sorts of oc- 
casions, and by no means imposes imbecility or 
inaction. Some occasions demand enterprise, 
and this will in such cases be called forth ; others 
call for caution, and this will then respond ; 
others still call for the exercise of both-—both 
will now act. If the intellect be fair, to guide 
them, both will act aright, and the result will be 
fortunate. It is so in a neighborly bargain, in 
the transactions of a Rothschild, in the govern- 
ment of a family or of a republic, in the writing 
of a letter or of an encyclopedia. Is not the 
possessor of the “‘ opposite forces” always better 
off than he who is impelled by one, but destitute 
of the other? Just so again it will be seen ina 
moment that the same person may be in different 
acts or in the same act, both™ candid” and “secre- 
tive ;’’ if he has the time, a proficient both in sci- 
ence and literature ; a worshipper of nature, and 
not less of art; an artist, and not less a philanthro- 
pist. And we believe that he who has both of 
the opposite endowments named in each of the 
above pairs (which we cite as we find them in 
InpaGaTor) is always, so far, a more manly, suc- 
cessful man ; more likely even to “escape me- 
diocrity ” and become a genius than he who, for 
want of some one essential in the many opposites 
that make up the human mind, tumbles over 
some obstruction the moment he leaves his cra- 
dle, and slumps quietly into oblivion! 

All the faculties are practically divisible into 
three classes, the IMPELLING, the resTrainine, and 
the xnowine. Strip a man of a due share of 
either one of these, and he becomes unfortunate, 
and mentally amonster. Now the idea InpaGa- 
ror would inculcate is, that there must be in 
some way a want of balance among these powers, 
in order to allow of the highest success. That is, 
a man’s impelling powers will not act success- 
fully unless he has too /ittle of the restraining to 
hold them back ; nor will his restraining powers 
act successfully unless he has too little of the im- 
pelling to put him powerfully in motion! Such 
a conclusion is only unfortunate, perhaps, in the 
fact that it is ridiculous. Each set of powers, or 
single power, acts independently and for itself, 
in a degree proportioned to its own strength, 
and whenever the objects are presented before it 
that naturally call it into exercise. The action 
of one part never interferes with the action of 
another, but the several strands of mental action 
are spun into the thread of a single outward act, 
and this, as a complex product, partakes of the 
qualities of all the faculties concerned in evol- 
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ving it, and ina higher degree of each in propor- 
tion as it is stronger. 

No one can read carefully the article we have 
reviewed without pronouncing it the work of an 
unbalanced mind. Evidently it came forth from 
among the “abrupt and unequal hills and moun- 
tains” of a changeful spirit. But Ixpacaror 
should remember that there is no fallacy more 
common or more dangerous than that by which 
our own personality is made the law and patiern 
of the whole human species. The writer of this 
may perhaps receive the same judgment at the 
hands of his readers that he has meted to another; 
if so, he has at least been willing to avoid falling 
into the same error. 





' ATMOSPHERES. 
IL 

Everyruine in nature has an atmosphere pecu- 
liar to and characteristic of itself. The atmos- 
phere of our globe is composed of oxygen and 
nitrogen, in invariable proportions, mixed with 
a variety of gases and vapors engendered upon 
its surface. This atmosphere is, and necessarily 
must be, unlike that of any other planet. It bears a 
certain determinate relation to the condition and 
position of the earth. And not only do different 
planets or globes possess diverse atmospheres, 
but the same globe at different periods of its 
growth is surrounded by widely differing eri- 
form envelopments. The character of the earth’s 
atmosphere, for instance, must have changed 
materially with each geological epoch. Whether 
or not this globe, which now bears so majestically 
upon its granite-ribbed bosom its nations, and 


cities, and forests, was once merely a vast mass - 


of vapor floating through space, we will not now 
stop to inquire. The early history of the earth, 
like that of the tribes and nations which inhabit 
it, is involved in obscurity. But we trace on its 
broad leaves of stone legible records of a period 
in which the separation of land and water took 
place, and a rank, dense, and ultra-tropical ve- 
getable growth sprung up and covered the humid 
soil—when “the reed-like calamite bowed its 
hollow and fragile stems over the edges of the 
lakes, and the tree-ferns grew luxuriantly in the 
shelter of the hills and gave a wild beauty to the 
landscape; the lepidodendrons spread themselves 
in mighty forests along the plains . . . . whilst 
the sigilarica extended their multitudinous 
branches, wreathing like serpents amongst the 
luxurious vegetation.” The seas, at this period, 
swarmed with life, but probably no land animals 
existed. The atmosphere is supposed to have 
been so charged with carbonic acid that no ani- 
mal could have existed in it. The rank vegeta- 
tion of which we have spoken fed on this atmos- 
phere and thrived, gradually absorbing and 
changing it, and thus preparing the way for the 
oxygen breathing animals. At a later period 
the earth was covered with creeping and flying 
saurians, lizards, serpents, and a thousand other 
animals of alow organization. These existed in 
an atmosphere which, though superior to that of 
an earlier period, was still unfitted for respira- 
tion by animals of a high order. These came 
when the process of purification had advanced 
still further. In due time man appeared, and 
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the earth was placed in his charge to tend and 
keep it. 

Thus has the earth obeyed the great law of de- 
velopment. It still obeys it. 

The two great elements of our earth-atmos- 
phere, oxygen and nitrogen, are now found in 
invariable proportions everywhere ; but wariable 
quantities of other gases and vapors materially 
affect it,so that notwithstanding the constant 
movements of its currents, each country, each 
city or town, in fact, has its own local atmos- 
phere. The atmosphere of London is quite un- 
like that of Paris. The atmospheres of New- 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, are not less various. Persons who are atall 
sensitive to atmospheric changes feel this at once, 
on going from one of these places to another. 

In the swamp country of the South the mias- 
matic exhalations from the stagnant water and 
the decaying vegetable matter of the region pro- 
duce striking atmospheric changes. ‘There thrive 
the live oak and the magnolia, with a thousand 
dark and glossy-leaved shrubs and vines, in tro- 
pical luxuriance ; but many of the plants of other 
regions will grow sickly and die there, even 
though you carry with them any quantity you 
please of their native soil. The atmosphere of 
that country is fatal to Europeans, and to Ame- 
ricans of European descent, but the more coarse- 
ly-organized African thrives there as luxuriantly 


' as does the magnolia or the alligator. 


The difference between city and country at- 
mosphere is too striking and well-known to need 
com me t. 

I. 


Within the earth’s physical atmosphere exists 
another and a subtler one, which, for lack of a 
better and more strictly philosophical term, I will 
call the magnetic atmosphere. This atmosphere 
has its changes, corresponding with the different 
epochs of humanity’s progress. It embraces the 
local and peculiar atmospheres of countries, 
cities and societies, which are made up of those 
of circles, families and individuals. 

The magnetic, moral, or spiritual atmospheres 
of different countries differ in character even 
more widely than their several physical atmos- 
pheres. These differences are felt, but can be 
described only through their effects. One is 
found to be particularly favorable to develop- 
ment in a certain direction, or to the free and 
harmonious growth of a certain class of charac- 
ters, while another dwarfs these and causes an- 
other class to flourish. The spiritual atmosphere 
of New York is favorable to liberty rather than 
to law, or order, or harmony. It promotes the 
accumulation of material luxuries and encour 
ages parade and show, but tends to make men 
materialistic, sordid, and false. New York is 
somewhat French in its social and moral tone. 
In Boston we breathe less freely but more regu- 
larly. Order triumphs ; sometimes in union with 
liberty, but triumphs at all events. Life is more 
earnest and truthful, perhaps, than in New York, 
if less free. Intellect soars like a mountain peak, 
but glitters as coldly as pinnacles of ice in the 
winter moonlight. Boston is English in its dom- 
inant tone. Charleston, S. C., (to note the other 
extreme) has a spiritual atmosphere as bland and 
genial as its climate. In it the social affections 





embody themselves in forms of easy grace and 
symmetry unknown at the North. It is favor- 
able to high classic culture, to luxury, refine- 
ment, courtesy, hospitality, reverence, benevo- 
lence, and a high sense of honor. It promotes 
law and order at the expense of freedom. Pro- 
gress and aspiration are lulled to wakeless slum- 
ber. These people cry out with the fabled lotus- 
eaters, “Let us alone. Things are well enough 
as they are. Progress is a chimera. Let us 
sleep and dream.” Charleston is Oriental in its 
tone. 

New York has its various local magnetic at- 
mospheres. Wall street, Broadway, the Bowery, 
up-town, have each their atmosphere. These of 
course mingle, to some extent, and run into each 
other by imperceptible gradations. Each soci- 
ety, sect, trade, and profession has also its pecu- 
liar magnetic or spiritual environment. Letany 
one who is at all sensitive to the subtle inflences 
of the invisible forces which everywhere act upon 
us, whether we are conscious of their existence 
or not, goon Sunday to Grace Church, to the 
Tabernacle, to the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
to one of the synagogues of modern Universal- 
ism, to an assembly of the “ Free-Thinkers,’’ asa 
class of infidels choose to call themselves, and 
though he may be unpleasantly affected by all of 
them, he will find that no two are alike. If they 
all possess the same elements, the proportions 
are different. In the business world, the lawyers 
have their atmospheres, the clergy theirs, the 
physicians, the merchants, the mechanics, theirs. 
The last is most favorable, perhaps, to spiritual 
development, though where all are so cramped 
it is hard to decide what class has, on the whole, 
the advantage. In the artizans, however, 
leagued with the students, literary men, and art- 
ists, rests the hope of the world, so far as that 
hope is centered on political and social reform. 
In European revolutions and in American agita- 
tions alike, they are ever found in the front 
ranks. 

One step more brings us to the individual. 
Each individual has his or her peculiar and char- 
acteristic atmosphere. As in the case of charac- 
ters or faces, no two are exactly alike. One 
repels, another attracts ; to a third we are indif- 
ferent. One brings peace and harmony, another 
discord and contention. When one with whom 
we closely sympathize approaches, we are often 
aware of it even before he is at the door, though 
we see him not. His atmosphere reaches and 
mingles with ours. 

In the endless variety of individual atmos- 
pheres we have the elements of the most beauti- 
ful and harmonious combinations. As they are 
now mixed, we will not say combined, we have 
continual discerds. The notes and the keys are 
before us. Shall we never learn to draw from 
them the anthem of social harmony? If we are 
patient we shall see. 


Ill. 


In view of the facts which we have hinted at, 
rather than stated, certain practical reflections 
present themselves. 

We have spoken of the influence upon us of the 
atmosphere in which we move. But we are not 
the oreatures of these atmospheres; they are 
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rather ours. We create our own atmospheres, 
or rather our atmospheres are a part of us, (as 
the earth’s atmosphere is a part of the cartb,) and 
change with each change of our interior or spir- 
itual life. We help to give its tone and charac- 
ter to the atmosphere of our social circle, of the 
community in which we live, of the world. Thus 
far, at least, we are responsible. The reaction 
of these atmospheres upon us, the pressure of 
external circumstances, we can only partially 
and indirectly control. But no combination of 
circumstances can relieve us from the duty of 
self-discipline and spiritual culture. It is only 
after we have put our own shouliers to the 
wheel that we are permitted to call upon Her- 
cules to assist us. We ask in vain for God or 
good spirits to help us, while we make no effort 
to help ourselves. 

We cannot avoid wholly the atmospheric or 
magnetic influences of the society, trade, or pro- 
fession in which we find ourselves ; but we can, 
by the exercise of our will-power, make our- 
selves, as we say, positive to them, and thus 
resist, in part at least, their action. We can 
avoid, too, when business relations do not compel 
us to meet them, close contacts with discordant 
natures. And farther, when we discover those 
whom our intuitions assure us are truthful and 
earnest and pure, we can seek their society and 
strive to assimilate ourselves to them. In that 
way will our spiritual development be promoted, 
and the highest aims of life attained. 

It is doubtless true that there is such an inti- 
mate relation between each individual and the 
race, a something more than brotherhood, that 
we cannot escape wholly from the common des- 
tiny. In general terms; we must all be saved or 
damned together. But it is also true that the 
hell in which the race is now doomed to suffer is 
a broad one, and hasa great variety of apart- 
ments. We are justified in choosing those which 
to us are most tolerable. 

There are thousands of individuals in society 
who have in their spiritual experience, if not in 
practical action, passed through those transition- 
al phases which the race must pass through ere 
it enters the new and higher development of the 
future, and are no longer satisfied with or fitted 
for the existing state of society. The atmos- 
phere of one epoch, as we have seen in the case 
of the earth, cannot feed the life of another. 
Those who have passed into a certain phase of 
spirttual life breathe with difficulty the atmos- 
phere of a lower phase. ‘lhey cannot feel at 
home in the midst of those to whom that atmos- 
phere is the true breath of life. They hear con- 
tinually, or they may hear if they will but 
thoughtfully listen, a voice from heaven saying, 
“ Come ye out from among them.” 

Is it not possible that, far beyond the atmos- 
phere of Broadway and Wall street, and the Five 
Points and Trinity Church, truer relations— 
those more friendly to the development of what- 
ever is highest and best in man, may now be in- 
stituted, and an organization commenced which 
shall be at least a kind of prophecy of the “ good 
time coming,” without engaging rashly in any 
scheme or plan for the immediate reconstruction 
of our social system? 





Let those who find in their hearts an affirma- 


tive response to these questions take counsel to- 
gether and decide what may and shail be done 
towards embodying their ideal in the actual. The 
song says, “‘ Wait a little longer ;’’ but shall we 
do nothing dui wait? ‘The gods help those only 
who help themselves. 





REV. W. H. MILBURN. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. W. H. Mitpurn, now well-known as “The 
Blind Orator,” was born in Philadelphia, in 1823, 
and is now thirty-two years old ; having, at this 
early age, in spite of an almost total deprivation 
of sight since his fifth year, achieved a position 
hardly second to any amongst our most powerful 
and popular preachers andorators. Mr. Milburn, 
while unable to see more than one letter at a 
time, and while acting as clerk for his father, 
and “ general utility man ”’ for his mother, fitted 
himself for college ; entered, studied with mark- 
ed success, until within a week or two of grad- 
uation, when his health totally failing, he was 
forced to leave college for a more active life. 
He now became a Methodist preacher, and “ rode 
circuits ’’ for two years. Accidontally called on 
to preach before a steamboat’s company, includ- 
ing many Western Congressmen, his bold reproof 
of the open vices of these latter so won upon 
their manliness and good sense, that they not 
only complimented him and forced a pecuniary 
gift upon him, but requested him to serve as 
chaplain to Congress, and secured his election to 
that office. During six years, beginning in 1847, 
he was in charge of a church in Alabama; and 
in four of these years traveled sixty thousand 
miles, and preached fifteen hundred times. Since 
the summer of 1853, Mr. Milburn has been en- 
gaged in the profession of lecturing, in which he 








has met with very remarkable success. His late 
course of lectures before the Boston Lowell As- 
sociation, upon the Mississippi Valley, was most 
flatteringly received by the notional and critical 
Bostonians, and is, we believe, to be further 
worked up and elaborated by the author, for 
future use, either by speech or print. 

Mr. Milbura is at present a resident of New 
York city, where he intends to become a perma- 
nent inhabitant. He is about middle height, al- 
most unhealthily slender and frail in appearance 
with fair and pale complexion, delicate features, 
brown hair, and blue eyes; being in tempera- 
ment predominantly and almost purely nervous. 
His personal appearance is not striking ; nor at 
first glance does it or his head at all indicate 
the actual power of the man. It will appear, 
however, upon examination, that his brain is 
above average size ; that its uncommon fineness 
of texture, which is, perhaps, its best character- 
istic, will abundantly account for the rapidity 
and force of his mental action ; and that the pro- 
pelling and governing faculties furnish quite 
sufficient stimulus to maintain that action ; com- 
bativeness and destructiveness being full, firm- 
ness and self-esteem moderate, caution not too 
large, conscientiousness and veneration full, and 
benevolence, ideality, and the reflectives and 
perceptives generally of fair size. Resolute 
self-training, in a tremendous experience of self- 
denial and labor, has also gradually disciplined 
Mr. Milburn’s mind into a more and more high 
and sustained activity, dnd kept that activity in 
the best directions. He is rather a specimen of 
the power of severe industry in developing fair 
natural gifts, than of absolute genius (so called.) 

As is very frequently the case, Mr. Milburn’s 
training, quite as much as his mere organic cere- 
bral developments, must be counted the source 
of many of the traits which now distinguish him. 
For instance, he has been blind since his fifth 
year ; therefore, from the necessarily increased 
efforts required to use the matter read to him, 
instead of the ever-ready book, he has acquired 
an enormous memory for facts, dates, anecdotes, 
and a very large variety of miscellaneous infor- 
mation. He had a long and arduous practice in 
preaching without notes ; being always obliged 
to dispense with that common crutch of slow or 
meagre-minded men. Therefore he has become 
one of our readiest, most effective and graceful 
extemporaneous speakers. He has large social 
instincts ; philoprogenitiveness and adhesiveness 
being very full, without an equal amount of “in- 
habitiveness ;” so that he is exceedingly fond, 
not only of his family, but of the society of 
friends, under which genial stimulus he is a most 
delightful companion, overflowing with a most 
entertaining variety of harmless fun, reminiscen- 
ces, personal experiences and anecdotes. This 
same instinct has availed to gain and preserve 
for hima circle of choice and loving friends, 
larger and more attached than can appertain to 
many men in the country. 


Mr. Milburn, though a very slender and even 
feeble looking man, has great constitutional re- 
cuperative energy, and is capable of a surprising 
amount of labor. This is a gift—a constituent 
quality.of his very fine musculor fibre and strong 
nervous system ; and he possesses it, not by ac- 
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quisition and careful preservation, but in spite 
of some rather unjustifiable neglects, hygien- 
ically speaking—that is, he has long lived a stu- 
dent’s life, as a rule has used an unhealthy pos- 
ture in sitting, and smokes tobacco pretty freely. 

The character of Mr. Milburn’s oratory, like 
that of his mental status, is such as the combined 
influence of his original constitution and his 
training have produced. He speaks correctly, 
easily, fluently, gracefully and impressively ; 
occasionally in some slight measure from mem- 
ory, but mainly trusting to the words which he 
is sure will spontaneously arise on the spur of 
the occasion. His study he judiciously bestows 
upon the matter and structure of the thoughts, 
and these he prepares with carefulindustry. He 
is not distinctly a logician, nor can he be called 
a master of splendid or classic rhetoric. He is 
a graphic delineator of a series of pictures, or he 
presents a clear and striking narrative, or he 
discusses a subject of home and general interest 
in plain and forcible and outspoken language, 
that no man can fail to understand, rising into 
eloquence, pathos, or sarcasm when the occasion 
calls for it. And he embellishes his address with 
many new and quaint anecdotes, or pithy and 
apposite illustrations, drawn from the great 
stores in his memory, after a fashion that not 
seldom reminds one of the old days of parables 
and apothegms; and that is unmistakably the 


very plainest and shortest road to men’s busi- 


ness and bosoms. Mr. Milburn is emphatically a 
speaker for the people. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


In this portrait a predominance of the nervous 
or mental temperament isindicated. If the per- 
son had been blessed with sight, so that he could 
conveniently have labored, he would have devel- 
oped in his physical constitution considerable of 
the enduring or motive temperament. As it is, 
he has a kind of passive power or endurance 
which would enable him to suffer privation and 
moderate labor for a long time without breaking 
down. He has descended from a long-lived an- 
cestry, and has also inherited a high degree of 
mental activity. 

The organs situated above the ears, which give 
force, artifice, selfishness and severity, do not 
appear to be large. The faculties which predom- 
inate in his character are those that give social 
power, moral and religious sentiment, ambition, 
imagination, and intellect. He is not a man of 
base animal feeling. He loves his friends for 
their purity, eleyation, and refinement, rather 
than from secondary or selfish considerations. 
His love is more spiritual than animal, more self- 
sacrificing for the happiness of others than em- 
ployed for the purpose of enhancing his own 
happiness merely. He is naturally cautious, 
watchful, and mindful of consequences; very 
ambitious to be appreciated, and to excel in 
whatever is elevated, moral and intellectual. 
He would not pride himself cn gymnastic power, 
or in physical dexterity, or perzonal beauty, as 
he would to rise in position and respect among 
the worthy on account of the higher qualities of 
character and achievement. Heis very firm, but 
not quarrelsome ; stands his ground, but does 
not willingly contend physically ; is more de- 





fensive than aggressive ; more fond of argument 
than any other mode of contending ; should be 
known for general stability, prudence, and in- 
tegrity, and for a high sense of honor; for dig- 
nity and self-reliance. Still, he is polite, very 
respectful to superiors, and has strong reverence 
for things sacred, and a high devotional spirit. 
He has strong religious impulses, and his idea of 
reputation is intimately blended with what is 
polished and elevated, not with animal zeal or 
rash radicalism. His fine imagination makes 
him capable of appreciating whatever is poet- 
ical, artistic, and elegant, and those faculties 
serve to give polish to his language and manners. 
He appreciates art highly, and would employ it 
readily and happily in speaking or writing. He 
has all those qualities requisite for minute and 
extended scholarship. He remembers the know- 
ledge which he obtains, and gathers his own facts 
from which to draw inferences; hence he is 
clear, and effective, and independent as a rea- 
soner. His Form, Size, Weight, Locality, and 
Order are all large, which have been, doubtless, 
cultivated by the fact of his blindness. He cal- 
culates magnitudes and distances with remarka- 
ble accuracy, and seldom gets lost. His Order 
is large, and as a want of sight makes it neces- 
sary for him to have system in all things, this 
organ has probably been much cultivated. In 
the centre of the brow, directly over the eye, it 
will be seen that there is an inward curving ; 
this is the location of the organ of Color, and as 
this faculty is exercised only in connection with 
vision, those without sight are unable to culti- 
vote this organ, consequently it remains small. 
He has all the elements of fancy, pathos, and 
power, which, trained to action, would make 
him an orator of the first order on moral and pa- 
thetic themes. He is naturally fond of science, 
gathers facts readily, and loves to reason upon 
them. He has a decidedly scholarly organiza- 
tion, and would be able to acquire knowledge 
more easily than most persons. His organiza- 
tion is so well balanced that he comprehends the 
relation of facts and principles, and his memory 
is such that he retains a very vivid recollection 
of all the impressions that are made on his mind, 
and he can call them up at pleasure with re- 
markable distinctness. On the whole, intelli- 
gence, amiability, goodness, scientific, artistic 
and oratorical talent are the leading traits indi- 
cated by the portrait. The examiner does not 
know the name or history of the man, and makes 
this description entirely from the portrait. He 
was informed that the man was blind, which, 
however, is easily seen by the engraving. 





Smev.ar Disctosurs.—A surgeon in the Unit- 
ed States Army recently desired to know the most common 
eause of enlistment. By permission of the Captain, in a 
company containing fifty-five, the. writer pledged never to 
disclose the name of officer or private, except as a physical 
or metaphysical fact. The true history was obtained of every 
man.—On investigation, it appeared that nine-tenths enlisted 
on account of some female difficulty, thirteen of them had 
changed their names, and forty-three were either drunk, or 
partiaily so, at the time of their enlistment. Most of them 
were men of fine talents and learning, and had once been in 
elevated positions in life. Four had been lawyers,~three 


@ ctors, and two ministers. ‘ 





REVIEWS, 

Vrrat Exvectro-Drnamism, Or, Tas Paysrorocioat Reia- 
TIONS OF MInp AND Matrer; Demonstrated by Ewperi- 
ments entirely New, and by Reasoning based upon the 
History of the Nervous System. By A. J. P. Purures, 
Professor of Electro-Biology. Paris, 1855. 

A copy of the volume under the foregoing 
title (that is, under the title of which the above 
is a translation—for the work is written in 
French) was a short time since placed in our 
hands, bearing upon its title-page the superscrip- 
tion, ““ American Phrenological Journal—a Tri- 
bute from the Author.” It is from the press of 
Mr. J. B. Bariurere of Paris, bookseller to the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine ; and as a pub- 
lisher—judging from the number and variety, 
and the boldness of the novelties in the various 
branches of science which are ushered forth by 
him—the most fearless patron in Europe of au- 
thors who leave the beater track. Had there 
lived a Bailliere in the day of Galileo, he would 
of a surety have earned the glory of being the 
publisher of that immortal “ Innovator.” 

Upon receiving this volume, (which reached 
us through our neighbor of “ The Scientific Book- 
store,” 290 Broadway—a branch of the great es- 
tablishment at Paris,) we placed it in the hands 
of a friend to whom ‘the French language is as 
familiar as his own, and upon whose critical 
judgment we place great reliance. Forthwith 
running his eye over the preface and the table 
of contents, and then dipping into it here and 
there, he expressed the conviction, that it is “ the 
book upon the subject #’ and at the same time 
his curiosity to know “ who this American can 
be, who writes such French—French which would 
not be disclaimed by a Paris savant of the high- 
est renown in the scientific world.’”’ Upon this 
point it was not in our power to satisfy him. Mr. 
Philips, as he himself has occasion to state in the 
course of his work, is a stranger to us ; we know 
nothing of his antecedents. But these—or we 
are most egregiously mistaken—are soon to be- 
come a subject of general interest. 

In another column will be found a letter from 
our friend, accompanying the return of the vol- 
ume. We should like to give it under the writer’s 
signature, but he prefers to remain incognito. 
We publish also one of the passages of the work, 
with a translation of which he has favored us. 
This cannot fail, we think, to excite a general de- 
sire for the appearance of the entire book in our 
language ; and as will be seen by our friend’s 
letter, it was his wish to provide for the early 
gratification of this desire. But the author hav- 
ing reserved to himself the right to publish trans- 
lations, his will upon this point must be the law 
for all who have a respect for the rights of author- 
ship, whether secured or not by legislative en- 
actments and judicial forms. 


8S. R. Waits, Esa.—My Tear Sir: Iam your 
debtor for a great enjoyment, a very great one 
indeed, in the opportuni.y afforded me to be- 
come acquainted with the work of Mr. Philips. 
By no book ever read by me, have I been more 
deeply impressed with th fitness of the author 
to handle his subject; and, the subject being a 
new one, (as in the case with Electro-Biology in 
regard to most people) to recommend it to the 
attention of all thinkers. This, the book which 
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I return to you cannot fail to do. Indeed, to say 
that it recommends its subject to attention, is to 
use too feeble a word. It establishes an indis- 
putable claim to the attention of every one who 
would not be behind the age in which we live, of 
all who would not belong to the class whom 
Comte calls “Jes esprits arriévés.”” (Minds in 
the rear.) 

It is indeed a masterly performance. The 
author writes down upon his theme: looking 
down upon it from the loftiest heights of science ; 
surveying it from an clevation which enables him 
to see it in its entirety, and affords a commanding 
view of all its relations and bearings. At every 
page you find fresh proof that this topic has at 
length been taken up by a competent hand ; bya 
thinker qualified in every respect to do full jus- 
tice to it, qualified not only as regards vigor, and 
boldness, and independence of mind ; but quali- 
fied also as regards scientific attainments and 
high mental discipline, and thorough familiarity 
with the recognized laws of philosophical inves- 
tigation. 

Far different has been its fate hitherto. For 
his predecessors in this field—so far as known to 
me, have, with but one exception, proved them- 
selves to be utter sciolists. They have shown, 
that whatever might be the native vigor of mind 
exhibited by them, they were wofully deficient in 
all else that was requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of the task which they had the temerity to 
undertake : wofully deficient alike in the mental 
discipline and in the fone of mind, and in the 
scientific preparation, without which their work 
could only turn out to be a boteh. As the neces- 
sary consequence of this unfitness, their produc- 
tions are full of crudities; and these—as was 
inevitable—have had for their effect the actual 
discrediting of the subject. Such has been the 
effect with all readers sufficiently acquainted 
with the sciences, to detect the ignorance which 
those authors betray ; or sufficiently conversant 
with the recognized requirements of scientific 
research and just reasoning to be aware how very 
widely (and wildly) these requirements are de- 
parted from by them. 

The relations which the subject of electro-bio- 
logy bears to the two branches of science, phy- 
sics and physiology—physics (including che- 
mistry) so far as regards the imponglerables, and 
physiology so far as regards the nervous system 
—these relations are perfectly obvious. It is 
perfectly manifest at the very first-glance, that 
electro-biology, if entitled to consideration, can- 
not, but have those two sciences for its basis ; 
and that consequently to obtain acceptance 
among real thinkers, everything advanced in re- 
gard to it must be in harmony with the recog- 
nized truths of those sciences, or else must be 
preceded by an exposure of some latent and 
hitherto undetected error involved in those sup- 
posed truths. Hence the manifest necessity of a 
thorough familiarity with those branches, as an 
indispensable prerequisite for presenting the 
new science in any other than a revolting form. 
But the writers and declaimers to whom I refer, 
so far from being possessed of this indispensable 
qualification, have shown themselves to be not 
so much as conscious of it; and the subject has 
been dealt with by them in a manner evincing 
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that habitual crudeness of thought, and that 
habitual contentment with half-formed and quar- 
ter-formed ideas, which affords the only possible 
explanation of the delusion on their part in fancy- 
ing themselves to be engaged in recommending 
their darling subject, whilst to others it was ap- 
parent that they were hard at work in positively 
discrediting it to all whose minds are sufficiently 
disciplined to distinguish what has been felici- 
tously termed “the intrepidity of ignorance” 
from that happy blending of confidence and mo- 
desty which constitutes the characteristic accom- 
paniment of well-concocted and matured thought. 


The one exception to this sciolism known to 
me, is ALFrep Suez. His fitness and right to 
handle the subject are sufficiently manifest from 
his writings, independently of the attestation of 
his scientific attainments, afforded by their hav- 
ing earned for him the F. R. S., which we see 
appended to his name. But electro-biology 
stands discredited by him also. This effect is 
produced not by any mental deficiencies evinced 
in dealing with the subject, but by the result to 
which its investigation has brought him ; a result 
so discordant with our very consciousness, so 
shocking to our numanrry in its inmost depths 
and recesses, that it may well inspire distrust in 
the investigations which led to it, and be regard- 
ed as being in itself a peremptory condemnation 
of the science, as a thing essentially illusory. 

Smee has actually reasoned himself—or rather 
experimented himself—into the belief, that man is 
nothing else or more than an organized electro- 
magnetic machine! That is nothing more than 
a material machine ; the only essential difference 
between this machine and such as are made with 
human hands, being that the one is composed of 
organic, the other of inorganic matter. THovucut, 
VOLITION, CONSCIOUSNESs itself, these are nothing 
else than results of the particular juxtaposition 
of the particular material elements which are 
brought together in the human body. Between 
these phenomena and those presented by the ac- 
tion of a galvanic battery, there is no essential 
difference. They are all alike phenomena of 
matter, and of nothing else. 

Such is the terminus of Smee’s researches— 
scientific researches—into his own nature, into 
the nature of man! And from this conclusion, 
from this thorough scientific conviction on his 
part, as his only escape therefrom, the only pos- 
sible escape which presents itself to his mind, he 
takes refuge in Faith. He believes that he has a 
Soul, he believes that He is something else than 
a particular modification of Matter. But he be- 
lieves this not from interrogating his conscious- 
ness, not because his Soul feels and knows that it 
is something, that it is a reality, possessed of a 
real existence of its own ; but because, and only 
because, he has this assurance from Revelation. 
That is to say, among the thoughts, the beliefs— 
all thought, all belief, being agreeably to his 
scientific convictions purely electro-magnetic 
phenomena—among the thoughts and beliefs 
which have occurred in other electro-magnetic 
machines some thousands of years ago, have 
been certain thoughts and beliefs, which, by the 
machines in which they occurred, were thought 
and believed to be caused in them by the direct 





agency of the creator. And these thoughts and 
beliefs so occurring in those machines, constitute 
for him the sole ground, and at the same time an 
all-sufficient ground for the conviction that they 
were not—as his science demonstrates that all 
thoughts are— purely electro-magnetic pheno- 
mena, 

In this strange paradox of Smee’s, we have 
what may be called the nadir of electro-biology. 
In Philips’s work all the fogs and mists which 
concealed it from view being dispersed, its zenith 
stands revealed. And a most glorious, resplen- 
dent zenith it is. 

The more strictly scientific portion of the work, 
or to speak more accurately—for it is rigorously 
scientific throughout—the fundamental portion, 
that which constitutes the basis of all the rest, 
cannot fail to occasion a stir among physiolo- 
gists. For considered with reference solely to 
their science, it placeg them under the necessity 
either of detecting and exposing the fallacies 
which it contains, or of accepting it as the most 
important accession which has ever been made 
to that branch of knowledge. 

Taking physiology, especially the physiology 
(including of course the anatomy) of the nervous 
system, for his starting point—and in doing this 
he exhibits the most masterly familiarity with it, 
in its very minutest details—planting himself 
upon this science in its ultimate developements, 
as thus far attained, he demonstrates in the first 
place (with a view to the elucidatien of the facts 
of electro-biology) that "these developments are 
abundantly sufficient for the solution of those 
great problems which down to our day have been 
the despair of philosophy. These sphynxes are 
met, and one by one they are vanquished. The 
nature of INsTINCT, hitherto considered so inscru- 
table, the rationale of the action and reaction of 
‘the mind upon the body, and of the body upon the 
mind, or as the French express it, of the moral 
upon the physique, and of the physique upon the 
moral, these problems are shown to be quite 
simple questions, when viewed under the light 
afforded by the physiology of the nervous system; 
questions which require for their solution nothing 
but the application of its recognized truths. The 
latter of these topics, for instance—the action 
and reaction between mind and body—is shown 
to consist simply in the correlation of the func- 
tions of the fo nervous systems: that of the 
vegetative life and that of the animal life or life 
of relation. And this correlation of functions is 
shown to be a natural physiological consequence 
of the structural correlation which anatomy re- 
veals: a revelation which indeed is not abso- 
lutely complete, but is sufficiently so for the pur- 
pose; being, as it is perfect and consistent 
throughout, so far as the eye, aided by the allies 
which modern art has created for this organ, is 
competent to receive it. 

Before I had read a dozen pages of this work, 
I formed the determination to translate it. This 
would have been truly a labor of love ; and it 
would have been accomplished before this time, 
but for the publisher’s advertisement (which es- 
caped my notice until I had read the book 
through, many parts of it over and over again,) 
that the author reserves to himself the right to 
make translations of it. His will upon the subject 
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is of course law for me, and I trust that it will 
be so for others. 

As a slight return for the pleasure you have 
afforded me, I have, however, made for your col- 
umns the accompanying translation of a section 
of the work in which honorable mention is made 
of your labors; and also of another, which will 
afford to your readers an idea of its general tone 
and drift. This note of encouragement, thus 
striking upon your ear from across the Atlantic, 
is indeed a thing worth having. It comes from a 
clarion voice, a voice all-sufficient, a thousand 
times over, to drown all murmurs; let them 
come whence they may, proceeding from the 
dread of light, of free thought and the frank 
interchange of thought, be the subject what it 
may. 

That you may ever continue—as I have no 
doubt you will continue—to merit such cheers, 
is the best wish that can be made for you by 

Yours truly, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1855. 


Vira Execrro-Dynamism. By A. J. P. Philips. 
A passage of the work translated for the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


§ IV. 
The Physiology of the Brain, the Basis of Psy- 
chology and of Morals. 


In order to give aid to the natural evolution 
of the human soul, the Jaw of this evolution 
must first be known to us. In order to know how 
the necessary equilibrium of its functions is to 
be maintained, and how it is to be restored when 
disturbed, we must first know in what this equi- 
librium consists. In a word, before we can lay 
down for the soul its proper regimen, it is indis- 
pensable that her nature be known to us; we 
must have determined what her faculties are, 
what are their wants, and what is the end for 
which they each exist. 

Such is the course which has generally been 
adopted by philosophers. But have they attained 
the proposed goal? The chaos of their contra- 
dictory psychologies, and the yet more frightful 
chaos which is presented by society as the result 
of the laws laid down by them for its goverment, 
show clearly enough that the discovery of truth 
has not been the reward of their endeavors. But 
it is of no use to arraign the dead for faults 
which, after all, are attributable to their times 
rather than to themselves. It will serve a better 
purpose to seek to account for their errors. 

In their endeavors to accomplish the analysis 
of the soul, and to construct the classification of 
its faculties, psychologists have, down to a re- 
cent period, found themselves in the position of 
the earlier anatomists. These, destitute of the 
aids afforded by dissection, were confined to ex- 
ternal signs, as their means of judging of the 
state of the internal organs, of their situation, 


’ their form and their mechanism ; and these judg- 


ments were often based upon analogies the most 
illusory and crude. The revelations of the mod- 
ern scalpel have shown that conjectural anatomy 
was a farrago of errors, a mass of monstrous con- 
ceptions altogether foreign to the reality of 
things. Conjectural psychology has built itself 








up under the same conditions; the same vice is 
inherent in it, the same fate awaits it. 

So long as the mental faculties could be studied 
no otherwise than in their objective manifesta- 
tions, as presented by the acts of individuals ; or 
else in their subjective manifestation, as present- 
ed to the consciousness ; the student found him- 
self in the presence of effects so exceedingly com- 
plex and so inextricably entangled together, that 
it was about impossible to follow the thread con- 
ducting to the origin of each; and so to ascend 
with certainty from the effect to its appropriate 
and distinct cause. 

The discovery of Gall is at length come, to il- 
lumine with the torch of science the obscure 
paths of psychologics. In effect, each faculty of 
the soul having for its special organ a determi- 
nate portion of the brain—and we have just 
proved that it was to be expected to be so—and 
it being established by observation, that the devel- 
opment of each organ coincides with the devel- 
opment of the corresponding faculty ; one con- 
ceives that it is relatively quite easy, by compar- 
ing together cerebrally and mutually a great 
number of individuals, to arrive at the exact de- 
termination of the faculty which corresponds to 
each point of the surface of the cranium, which 
surface is the external reproduction of the form 
of the encephalon. Thus, each cerebral organ 
represents without variation a particular mental 
faculty, or else a natural group of determinate 
faculties—just as the optic and olfactive lobes 
represent respectively the senses of seeing and 
of hearing. We have then the certainty that 
every mental phenomenon which is referrible to 
one and the same organ, is equally referrible to 
one and the same faculty. Hence we are no longer 
exposed, as in the speculations of conjectural 
psychology, to the mistake of multiplying one 
single cause by the diversity of the effects pro- 
duced by it ; or to the converse mistake of con- 
stituting into so many separate faculties what 
are in reality nothing more than different cha- 
racters in which one and the same faculty mani- 
fests itself under varying conditions ; just as if 
one were to arrange into three animal classes the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis and the butterfly. 

Nevropscrcuy (Phrenology) comes forward 
and rectifies a multitude of blunders of this kind, 
committed by the framers of the various systems 
of the soul. Thus, for instance, this new science 
establishes that memory is an attribute, apper- 
taining in common to all the faculties, the sen- 
sitive, the intellectual, and the passional ; and 
not as had hitherto generally been taught a dis- 
tinct faculty, entitled to a place in the classifica- 
tion of the faculties, as are the faculties of smell, 
individuality, reason, justice, pride and the rest.* 





* Note of the American Translator. The fact that me- 
mory had always held a place among the distinct faculties 
of the mind, until dislodged by phrenology, constitutes a 
most striking and conclusive proof of the treacherous na- 
ture of the processes hitherto relied upon for constructing 
systems of mental philosophy. That the ability to recollect 
or remember [in other words to retain and recall ideas] may 
exist in the highest perfection as regards some things, and 
at the same time be altogether wanting, or very nearly so, 
as regards other things, is a fact that requires only to be 
stated to command assent from every one. Now this could 
not possibly be the case, éf this ability were in regard to all 
these different things dependent upon one and the same 
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All the phenomena of the soul being thus col- 
lected into natural groups upon determinate or- 
gans, this bringing together of the phenomena 
appertaining to each group enables us to distin- 
guish their common characteristic, and to settle 
the definition of the faculty whereof they consti- 
tute the manifold manifestation, Under the 
guidance thus afforded by neuropsychy, we are 
conducted to the identification of the radical fac- 
ulties of the soul. Moreover, it presents to us 
in the topographic distribution of their cerebral 
organs, the incontestable model of the true clas- 
sification of those faculties. 

In short, psychology constitutes the indispen- 
sable preliminary to the determination of the 
rules for the culture of the soul ; whilst on the 
other hand it is the physiology of the brain alone 
that has been able thus far to furnish, or that 
seems capable of furnishing to psychology the 
foundations of a positive science. 

It is just to recognise here, that Fourier in 
proposing a classification of the faculties of the 
soul which is entirely new, presents his concep- 
tion as a mathematical result obtained by the 
processes of that transcendental and universal 
algebra of the laws of nature, whereof he affirms 
himself to be the revealer. But inasmuch as he 
has not submitted his calculations to our scru- 
tiny, we are unable to verify their justness ; and 
consequently we cannot recognise his theory of 
the functions of the soul as possessing a scientific 
character, however ready we may be to acknow- 
ledge its immense superiority to all the psycho- 
logics engendered by the imaginations of philo- 
sophers. 





I. 

The evident and reluctable necessity of, a 
moral culture has at all times led men to seek 
for the rules of this art in the analysis of the 
passions. As has already been said, psycholo- 
gists have launched themselves upon the chances 





Jaculty, If it were one and the same faculty that is em- 
ployed in retaining words, and numbers, and tunes, and 
colors, and forms, &c.; it would be altogether impossible 
that a person who can commit words to memory with the 
utmost ease, should be utterly deficient in the same ability 
with regard to numbers, or tunes, or colors, &e. It is then 
manifest that this ability instead of being the exercise of one 
and the same faculty exerted upon different subjects, must 
be a constituent element entering into the composition of 
different faculties; a constituent element which, as apper- 
taining to the faculties severally, will be found to exist in 
different individuals in a degree corresponding to that in 
which the faculty to which it belongs is possessed by them. 
Thus the faculty of readily forming distinct and clear ideas 
of forms, or of colors, or of tunes, &c., would have for its na- 
tural accompaniment a correspondingly good memory of 
forms, or colors, or tunes, &e, In a word, the ability to re- 
tain and recall the idea would constitute part of the faculty, 
having that particular thing for the appropriate subject 
upon which to exercise itself. 

And yet, notorious as is the fact above stated, and obvious 
as is the conclusion to which this fact compels us, the no- 
tion that memory constitutes one of the independent and 
substantive faculties of the mind, remained unquestioned 
until phrenology finding that she could discover no organ of 
memory, and at the same time discovering from observation 
that retentiveness is p d with ref to the several 
products of various mental action in a degree proportioned 
to the development of the organ on which each kind of ac- 
tion depends, was led to the true view of the subject, 
namely: that memory is not one of the independent, sub- 
stantive faculties of the mind, but an adjunct of an ingre- 
dient in those faculties which are so, and which have each 
its own appropriate cerebral organ. 
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of conjecture. Uncertain as are the results of 
such a method, these have been held as true by 
those by whom they have been obtained ; and 
thus each system of psychology has given birth 
to its system of morals. 

Morals, methodically defined, constitute the 
culture of the passions, under the threefold 
aspect of education, hygiene and therapeutics. 
It seems to me interesting to enter here upon a 
succinct parallel of these various systems of mo- 
rals, in order that their respective vices and mer- 
its may be subjected to ‘the criterion of the na- 
tural principles of man-culture above established. 

Having before their eyes the universal warfare 
of the passions and their apparently contradic- 
tory requirements, the earlier moralists destitute 
of the high teachings of physiology believed that 
they saw in the human soul a compound of ele- 
ments essentially antagonistic; a compound of 
good and evil, a compound of good passions and 
bad passions. One may readily guess what kind 
of course such like psychological views were 
likely to trace out for morals. By an extrava- 
gance at least equally monstrous as that which a 
physician would commit, who being struck with 
the disorders caused by the bile, should conclude 
therefrom in favor of suppressing the liver, as 
being a superfluous and noxious organ ; moralists 
in order to remedy the disorder exhibited by the 
passions, have found nothing better to advise 
than to chain up some of them by way of restor- 
ing peace to the others; they are to be compres- 
sed as far as possible, actually stifled if this can 
be done ; this utter extinction being regarded as 
the ultimate term of perfection. All these follies 
of philosophic ignorance now stand stripped of 
their masks by the discoveries of modern natural 
sciences ; and if they still have authority for the 
multitude, it is because powerful interests are 
committed in maintaining their false prestige. 

Fourier’s doctrine has come, and by it has been 
inaugurated the era of scientific morals. What- 
ever may be the value of his opinions as to de- 
tails, and of his special definitions; whatever 
may be the justness of his plans, one thing we 
may affirm : the author of the “ Theory of Uni- 
versal Unity” has established for the first time 
the true starting point for the integral culture of 
man. This he has done by proclaiming that all 
man’s facultiesare necessarily good,* and equally 
legitimate. And by this grand initiative he has 
placed himself at an inmeasurable superiority 
above the greatest moralists, ancient and modern. 

Instead of requiring that the liver be abolish- 
ed, because the bile causes jaundice ; Fourier 
asks, that the liver be disembarrassed of the for- 
eign obstacles which interfere with the regular 
exercise of its functions, thereby compelling it 
to cause disturbance among those of its fellow 
organs. He asks, that the passions be placed in 
a normal medium, one calculated to favor their 





* And what an insult to Divine Majesty is involved in the 
contrary assertion! What contumely upon the All- Wise and 
the All-Good, what practical atheism, in imputing upon the 
Creator the implantation in man’s nature, of any element 
which is essentially evil? I say atheism : for wherein con- 
sists the difference between a denial of the existence of an 
All-Perfect Creator, and the assertion that elements thus 
essentially evil exist in the nature of the being created after 
his own image! [Translator.) 





harmonic play ; a medium which instead of keep- 
ing them struggling one against the other, should 
allow them to combine their forces, and to con- 
verge one and all to the production of happiness, 
the final work for which alone they exist; the 
work in which each has its own allotted task, to 
which neither of the others is competent. 

Every moral conception having for its basis 
the data furnished by a psychological one, Four- 
ier’s scheme of morals should be received with 
all the resome which it behooves us to evince in 
judging of the merits of the psychology of which 
that scheme is the fruit. This psychology, as we 
have already remarked, claims to have for its 
basis the applications of a rigorous method ; the 
demonstration of which, however, has never been 
produced. In reading the works of certain pub- 
licists of the Phalansterian School, I have been 
greatly surprised at the facility with which pro- 
found rationalists have allowed themselves to be 
seduced by the mere ipse dizit of the master, so 
far as to accept without proof as incontestable 
truths the boldest assertions upon the funda- 
mental and ultimate questions of science ; asser- 
tions upon comparative physiology in its higher 
reaches, upon astronomy, upon cosmogony, and 
upon the characteristics of that law of universal 
unity and analogy—a glimpse of which has been 
obtained by some great naturalists— whereby are 
collected together into one single supreme syn- 
thesis, all the particular relations respectively 
constituting the subject matter of a system of 
general formula. The conceptions of Fourier 
bear beyond question the impress of a genius of 
the highest stamp. Nevertheless it is imprudent 
to expend all the wealth of an intellect in build- 
ing up the edifice of a theory, until one has made 
sure that the foundations rest every where upon 
rock, and not upon sand. 

His analysis of the passions being definitively 
made, and the bearings which they naturally 
have upon each other being determined ; Fourier 
taking these conclusions for his data, proceeds 
to calculate what social conditions are adequate 
for securing to each faculty and to each disposi- 
tion the full freedom of its play, for facilitating 
that of the affinities for preventing co: flicts and 
collisions ; in a word, for substituting an harmo- 
nious concert in place of the existing warfare 
of the passions. He has gone to work as a ma- 
chinist, who finding the scattered pie:es of an 
unknown machine, should seek by studying the 
various wheels individually and comparatively 
to discover the secret of their conjoint character, 
the system of their combination ; in a word, the 
unity of their mechanism. Thus also it is that 
naturalists having discovered a few fossil frag- 
ments of antediluvian organisms, are enabled by 
means of these elements as data, to ascend to the 
synthesis of the entire organism, and to effect the 
complete reconstitution of the animal. More yet, 
under the guidance of method they succeed in 
discovering with the most marvellous accuracy, 
all the conditi of exist by which each 
species whilst living, was surrounded. That 
which the watchmak’r does with the scattered 
wheels of a wat h; that which Cuvier has done 
with the teeth of the Mastodon ; this same thing 
Fourier has endeavored to do with human pas- 
sions, taking them in the state in which they 








were presented to his observation by the condi- 
tion of man, as he now is. From the organiza- 
tion of man as an individual, he has sought to 
deduce the organization of the collective man. 
If he has failed, we must at least acknowledge 
that the sublime audacity of the attempt, .ren- 
dered him worthy of success. 

The justness of the social synthesis of Fourier 
depends essentially upon the accuracy of his 
analysis of the passions. Before entering upon 
the enquiry whether his deductions be logical, 
we must then ascertain whether his premises be 
true. This point, I repeat, is in my opinion one 
which neuropsychy alone is capable of deter- 
mining ; for it alone possesses a compass whereby 
to be guided with certainty in the exploration 
of the human soul. Tried by this touchstone, 
the conceptions of Fourier will, in most cases 
perhaps, be found to attest the intuitive pene- 
tration of that superior intellect ; but sometimes 
they will, I fear, be seen to involve mistakes 
similar to those into which the most judicious 
physiologist of Saturn or Uranus could not fail 
to fall, if being sent to our globe to depict the 
physiological character of our human race, he 
should land in the Valais. In such case the 
goitre, a morbid affection which in that country 
has become normal, would certainly appear to 
him to be a regular organ; and of this organ 
he would, vainly of course, seek to discover the 
natural function. Failing to find it, he would 
perhaps set to work to invent one. Has not 
Fourier at times fallen into the error of mistak- 
ing for a primitive faculty some passional exere- 
sence? Has he not introduced into his tables of 
the physiology of the soul terms which in truth 
belong to its pathology or teratology? That is 
the question. 

The Fourier doctrine presents a considerable 
gap, which lessens its value and weakens the in- 
fluence which it is in other respects worthy of 
exercising. ‘“ By the play of the social mechan- 
ism of harmony all the wounds of the soul will 
forthwith be healed, and her health, her free de- 
velopment and her happiness for ever secured. 
Let us then constitute the phalansterian regimen: 
let us ascend to the capitol.” 

Such is Fourier’s last word. But between so- 
ciety, as we have it, and his phalanstery, there 
gapes an immense chasm; an abyss which he 
had too much good sense not to perceive, but 
which he had also too much enthusiasm duly 
to consider: at a single bound he sought to 
leap over it. But humanity still creeps, she can- 
not fly ; and those wings with which she is as yet 
unprovided, and which are indispensable to her 
attaining the heights of her future destinies, 
Fourier has done nothing to make them grow. 
His doctrine is entirely devoid, it is even sys- 
tematically devoid of everything in the shape 
of a present | alliative for the bleeding wu :s 
of the soul ; it holds out no fortifying elixir to 


reanimate her stricken down courage, to impart’ 


to her the strength which she requires to raise 
herself up in the quagmire of corruption in 
which she lies prostrate, and to march with a 
firm step towards the glorious future which 
awaits her. In his wrath against the moralists, 
Fourier has carried his criticism beyond the 
bounds of truth. In passing sentence upon doc- 
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trines which unquestionably are illusive and 
doubtless have had their day, he has included in 
the condemnation the first of all the regenerative 
powers ; he has proscribed the natural ally, the 
indispensable ally of his own doctrine. Under 
the name of mora/s—a name which trath to say 
has had its title to respect rendered exceedingly 
equivocal—he has confounded together the false- 
hood of the hypocrite and that sublime power 
bestowed upon the soul, the power to raise up 
a sister soul, to fortify her, to ennoble her, to 
temper her anew ; to impart to her strength 
and courage to resume her place in the ranks 
of humanity-militant, and to take her share of 
toil and of glory in the holy war of progress. 

The part which the phalansterian school has 
so deplorably neglected and ignored, has been 
better understood upon the other continent ;* 
and it has been accepted by men whom their 
remarkable merit raises to the level of the task. 
The school of the dmerican Phrenologists has 
been at work for ten years; busy in spreading 
among the masses a knowledge of the laws of 
education and hygiene in their integrity : such 
as they unfold themselves from the law of the 
natural functions of man, studied at their foun- 
tain head : that is to say in the human soul. It 
has employed itself in bringing into play the 
psycopathic instrument of morals, physiologi- 
cally understood, in order to imbue the nation 
with the sentiment of truth regarding the nature 
of man ; in order to awaken among the people 
an energetic aspiration towards individual per- 
fectionment by personal culture, and thereby 
towards the realization of an aggregate of gene- 
ral conditions suitable for bringing about an 
application to society at large of the rules of 
MAN-CULTURE. 

The important school of which mention has 
just been made, has its seat at New York. It 
has a periodical organ, entitled The American 
Phrenological Journal ; and besides it dissemi- 
nates numerous publications, the greater part of 
which due to the pen of the Messieurs Fower, 
are in my judgment master-pieces of moral ana- 
tomy and physiology. I cannot believe that any 
one will ever bring to the task greater penetra- 
tion, greater tact and practical sense in the dis- 
section of the soul, in the observation of the in- 
finitely varied play of its faculties, in the appre- 
ciation of the effects of each passion, and in the 
rational determination of all the possible combi- 
nations of these forces and of the social pheno- 
mena which are the logical results of each one of 
them. Even alth ugh Gall’s doctrine were noth- 
ing better than an error, the works referred to 





* Note of the American translator. The author has here 
inadvertently committed an injustice, whieh it would be un- 
pardonable not to rectify. To Scotland, and not to this 
country, to Scotland in the person of her illustrious son 
Gzrorcr Comsz, belongs the honor of initiating this move- 
ment. He is its father. Those among us who have devoted 
themselves to this work are his pupils, and they have no 
higher ambition than to prove themselves worthy of their 
revered master. And he would revolt at the injustice of 
omitting in this connection the names of GaLt and Spvrz- 
HEIM, whose right it is to live for ever in the grateful memo- 
ries of men as the fathers of phrenological science, and the 
authors of all the benefits which humanity may derive from 
its applications to what our author calls MaN-cULTURE. To 
Combe belongs the glory of having first seen and made these 
applications. 
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would not be any the less excellent, as treatises 
upon education, hygiene and reform. In order 
to give the greater authority to my estimate of 
their value, and to inspire my readers with the 
desire to verify for themselves the justness of 
this appreciation, it will be as well perhaps to 
declare here that the men whose labors I thus 
extol, are personally unknown to me. My rela- 
tions towards them have never been any other 
than those of a reader to an author. 

In order to enable my readers to seize the 
spirit of the moral doctrines of the American 
phrenological school, I think it well to give here 
some extracts from one of the most popular of 
its publications. This is a small volume, entitled 
“ Setr Curture,” the teachings of which address- 
ed to the masses are presented in an elementary 
form, simple and quite familiar ; whereby their 
practical character and tendency are but all the 
better brought into relief. The only reproach 
which for my part I feel disposed to address to 
the school of the Messieurs Fow er, is that they 
seem to count rather too much upon the power 
of isolated education, and not to consider suffi- 
ciently that the harmony of the individual man 
cannot be fully realized otherwise than in the 
harmony of the collective man ; organized, just 
as the various limbs of the body could not fulfill 
the objects to which they are respectively des- 
tined, outside of the organization of the corporeal 
system ; wherein each particular force is placed 
in an exact relation towards other forces, which 
are the indispensable complements of its peculiar 
function. 

[Here follow copious extracts from O. S. Fow- 
ler’s “ Setr-Cutture,” beginning with the chap- 
ter headed “‘ Wormality of the Functions.”’] 


§ VI. 
Restrospective Glance, and Conclusion regarding 
the Author’s Experiments. 

The relation of experiments cited by way of 
introduction at the commencement of this book, 
will, notwithstan ling that their authenticity is 
vouched for by testimonies which cannot be gain- 
said, have caused many an incredulous person to 
shake his head, and will have elicited from many 
others that murmur of faith too rudely tried: 
Durus est hic sermo ! 

I have a firm confidence that after having pur- 
sued, with the close attention wh ch the nature 
of the subject demands, the theoretical applica- 
tions presented in this work, the most skeptical 
will not hesitate to sacrifice their last doubt upon 
the altar of a truth which demands recognition 
upon the twofold title, of the material fact, and 
of a rational demonstration; a demonstration 
which I make bold to assert, yields but little tp 
pure mathematical analysis, in point of force, 
precision and clearness. 

Thus by experiments made upon thousands of 
persons and repeated by hundreds of my pupils, 
I have established the fact that every function of 
the soul and every function of organic life may 
be subjected to the absolute empire of a foreign 
will. I have shown that these functions may all 
be modified by that will, modified in all ways and 
in all degrees; that they may be exalted to the 
highest paroxysm, or struck with total inertia ; 
and finally, that they may be determined to the 





production of all the vital phenomena which they 
are capable of manifesting. I have shown that 
all this may be done by the instrumentality of 
one and the same agent, an agent which is impal- 
pable and invisible ; namely: a thought, a word. 

But this was not enough to subdue. the general 
prepossession of the learned. After having 
shown to them the facts, it was incumbent upon 
me to demonstrate to them, that these facts 
whereby the prejudices of their philosophy are so 
acutely wounded, are nothing else than the lo- 
gical consequence, the rigorous and inevitable 
consequence of the laws of anatomy and of phy- 
siology proclaimed by themselves ; laws, the dis- 
covery of which constitutes their title of glory. 

It will then be now admitted that a word is 
capable of instantaneously bringing on paralysis 
and chorea in all their forms of producing 
amaurotic blindness, deafness, insensibility, ir- 
repressible motion ; capable of exciting vomit- 
ing and perspiration, of bringing on fever or ar- 
resting the circulation of the blood, of causing 
an eclipse, total or partial of the memory, of 
plunging the child into decrepitude, the learned 
man into ignorance, the man of genius into 
idiocy ; capable of transforming affection into 
aversion, hatred into love ; capable of abolishing 
even the idea of one’s own identity ; capable of 
so affecting the perceptive faculties, as entirely 
to shut off the spectacle afforded by the outward 
world as it actually is, at the same time substi- 
tuting in its place the apparition of a fantastic 
scene: a scene, the objects of which purely ima- 
ginary as they are, manifest themselves to the 
illusioned senses of the spectator, by impressions 
of the utmost vividness. 

This is what will be admitted, and what is 
more, # will be understood. 

“But,” it will be said, “of what use is all 
this? This discovery is curious, but what benefit 
can humanity expect to derive from it?’ Those 
who have understood me, will be at no loss for 
the answer : “‘the force by which such perturba- 
tions can be induced in the healthy man, fur- 
nishes the means whereby they may be made to 
cease in the diseased man.” 

In effect, if we demonstrate the properties of 
mental impression by making it produce para- 
lysis, it is to prove that in mental impression re- 
sides the virtue of restoring motion to the para- 
lytic. If by mental impression we reach the in- 
tellectual faculties, it is to make known that 
mental impression is a spark whereby the torch 
of intellect may be rekindled. If we have exhi- 
bited the man of pure character and jealous of 
his honor, whom a mental impression has sufficed 
in an instant to degrade and plunge into abase- 
ment, it is in order that by this frightful proof 
of its power, mental impression may attract from 
all the closest attention ; it is in order that all 
may see in it the sure instrumentality by means 
of which may be closed the gulf of depravation, 
wherein the whole human race seems about to 
be swallowed up. 

The mission of pseycopathy (we will call by 
this name the art of the applications of mental 
impression) reaches further yet. To it is reserved 
to be the instrument concurrently with mesmer- 
ism, of the work without an equal which is to 
stamp this age as the greatest of all. Angel of 
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the last judgment, it comes to awake to their re- 
surrection faculties of the human soul which 
have been dormant from the moment of her fall : 
faculties, the glorious awaking of which is to dis- 
sipate the cruel illusion of death, cause the 
phantom of nothingness to vanish, and finally, 
to draw aside the veil which debars our lower 
world from the cheering spectacle of the supe- 
rior existence and from intercourse with the ge- 
nerations who have gone before us, and who are 
there assembled together after having succes- 
sively passed through the brief period of this 
life. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIAL, 





We have long thought that buildings might be 
erected, composed mostly of gravel, which 
abounds so plenteously in nearly all our prairie 
ridges—buildings that would combine in an em- 
inent degree, wlility, cheapness, and beauty. On 
this subject, in a late number of the ‘ Prairie 
Farmer,’ we find some remarks by H. G. Bulk- 
ley, of Kalamazoo, Mich., wherein is stated the 
cause of the failures in erecting the concrete or 
gravel wall, together with a few directions for 
building houses of this material. 

Gravel houses are somewhat in disrepute with 
some from the fact of a defect in the former mode 
of building them, by which the mortar or con 
crete sometimes cracked or fell down before the 
walls were dry. Having had some experience 
in building concrete houses, I am free to say I 
think them a first-rate house, when properly 
built, and combining utility with cheapness and 
beauty. 

It simply needs some plan in connection with 
the old mode, for keeping the walls straight and 
perpendicular, the windows and door frames in 
their places, and to steady the mortar to keep it 
from cracking or falling, until it is fairly set or 
dry. 

If the walls are kept straight until dry, and 
are built with good clean sand or gravel, they 
will soon become nearly as hard and solid asrock 
itself. Besides, walls built of this material make 
better non-conductors of heat, cold and moisture 
than common brick— a matter of no small impor- 
tance. 

As the material for concrete or gravel houses 
is plenty in many sections of the country, I 
would advise those who are building with con- 
crete, in the first place, to make a good founda- 
tion with stone or hard brick ; then set up two 
rows of small studding entirely around the 
building, in the shape of a balloon frame. The 
distance between the rows of studding deter- 
mines the thickness of the concrete walls. Now 
put in all the floor joists and spike them to the 
studding, to keep everything in its place, and 
the building straight and perpendicular ; put in 
all door and window frames, and fasten them to 
the studding. When the whole frame is well 
stayed, proceed to put on the roof at once. 

Now take some boards one foot wide, and by 
means of some hand-screws or other device, fas- 
ten one to the outside of each row of studding, 
and fill the space between with the mortar or 
concrete. Assoon as it is partially set, raise the 
boards and fill again until the walls are all up. 
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When the walls are all up and dry, plaster on 
the inside and stucco or roughcast the outside: 
and your walls will stand and keep out the cold, 
heat, and moisture ; and if the stucco is made in 
imitation of granite or free-stone, it will make a 
building in no wise inferior in appearance to 
those of brick or wood, besides being forever 
painted. 

The studding used may be any cheap lumber, 
provided it has one straight edge. 

When the concrete is setand dry, the studding 
will do no good or harm. The object of raising 
it has been accomplished when the walls are dry, 
viz.: to keep the walls straight and in their 
places until hard, and, I may add, for a conve- 
nience in fastening the moulds to while filling in 
the mortar, to make and keep the walls in a per- 
pendicular position, without the aid of a practi- 
cal mechanic while moulding. 

Besides the convenience above named, in the 
use of the studding, it may be said that in most 
places this cheap kind of lumber will cost no 
more than the mortar or concrete required to fill 
the space they occupy. No framing of the stud- 
ding is necessary, except to cut them into the 
right lengths, so as to be nailed together as in 
the foregoing. When the studding is up, the 

joists in, and the roof on for a shelter from the 
rains while building, any common laborer can be 
s0 instructed as to mould up the walls, and still 
keep them all straight and in their places ; and 
I may add that a perfect novice in the business 
of making mortar, may be soon taught, so that 
he will do the business in a better manner than 
a professed mason, for there is not one mason in 
ten that ever requires his mortar to be sufficient- 
ly and thoroughly mixed. And here follow the 
directions most needed, if you would have a good 
concrete house, viz.; Select good clean gravel 
and sand, no matter how coarse, provided there 
is fine sand enough to fill the spaces between the 
particles of gravel. Then slack the lime perfect- 
ly and run it off, to avoid any pieces of unslacked 
lime in the wall, as such waste the lime and de- 
stroy or very much injure the walls. Just so 
much lime only should be used as will fill the 
spaces between the particles of sand and gravel. 
When more lime than this is used, it is plain that 
the particles of sand and gravel will be separa- 


| ted from each other, and of course will not and 


cannot cement together. For the future strength 
and permanency of the concrete, it would be 
better to have the quantity of lime a little too 
small than a great deal too large. Some kinds 
of sand and gravel will require more lime than 
others, but the above rules will hold good in all 
kinds of mortar where hardness is required, viz. : 
® sufficient amount to fill the spaces in the sand. 


Now when the right proportion of lime and 
sand are ascertained, by a careful inspection, 
then the next (and I may add the all-important 


| point) is to thoroughly mix the lime and sand 


together. 
By a little examination, it will be readily seen 


| that unless the lime and sand are so thoroughly 


incorporated as to have a coating of lime on each 
and every one of the many sides of the particles 
of sand, then should any two sides of the particles 
of sand, not thus coated with lime, come to- 








gether, they will not cement any more than they 
did in their original sand bed. 

To mix them thoroughly and sufficiently is not 
the easy matter it is generally supposed to be, 
and not one tenth part of the mortar used in our 
brick buildings, or for plastering our houses, is 
sufficiently mixed. Why do so many brick build- 
ings fall down? From this cause, manifestly. 
Besides, the more the mortar is mixed (to a cer- 
tain extent) the less lime will be required ; and 
the less lime that can be used, and still make the 
particles of sand and gravel cement together, 
the harder and better will be the wall. 

To remedy this defect in mixing mortar, and 
to insure its being thoroughly performed, I have 
invented a machine (with a view of a patent) to 
do this work. I can build a machine in this 
place, at a cost of $15 to $20, with which a man 
and one or two horses will mix as much mortar 
in a day as ten men, and mix the mortar at least 
ten times as much as it is ever mixed with a hoe. 
This machine can be used to advantage in draw- 
ing the sand from the sand bed or place of de- 
posit to the building where it is to be used, pro- 
vided it is not more than half or three-fourths of 
a mile distant ; and the mortar is most thoroughly 
mixed while in its transit, and is ready for use 
as soon as it arrives at the building. It is most 
admirably adapted to mixing the mortar for the 
concrete walls, as it can be shoveled directly into 
the moulds on its arrival at the building, thus 
saving a vast amount of hard labor, and at the 
same time doing the work in a far superior man- 
ner. 





THE TRUE REFORMER. 


BY H. KNAPP, M. D. 


The true reformer is the most important cha- 
racter of the age. He is the man for the times 
in which we live —times which are pregnant with 
mighty reforms—social, political and religious. 
He seems raised by Providence, like John of old, 
to prepare the way for those great principles 
which are to regenerate the world, and to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of jubilee, when the 
prison doors, mental and physical, are to be 
thrown open, the captives set free, all wrongs 
righted, all evils removed, and the oppressed and 
downtrodden of every land, made the hanvpy re- 
cipients of heaven’s richest blessing—liberty. 
The true reformer is the leaven, which is to 
leaven the whole mass of minds and remodel the 
social system. 

To him are we indebted for all the improve- 
ments of the age ; for a more ennobling view of 
man, his capabilities and destiny ; for a purer and 
more spiritual philosophy ; a more practical be- 
nevolence; and for great improvements in the 
Arts and Sciences; and for new discoveries 
which will ever distinguish the present age. 
And to him we are to look for whatever glory 
the future may have in store for us; and what- 
ever high position awaits our race in the social, 
physical, political and religious world. For he 
alone leaps the barriers of antiquity, scales the 
walls of conventionalities, and abrogates the 
usages of society and customs of ages, whose 
hoary hairs constitute their only claims upon the 
people of the nineteenth century. 
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He repudiates the musty creeds and ceremonies 
of the past, to which the world has too long been 
a willing slave, and stands unawed upon the 
chaotic mass of anarchy and tyrany, civil and re- 
ligious , and with prophetic eye beholds the glo- 
rious future where the morning star has already 
arisen—the harbinger of peace, liberty, and joy 
to the world. He makes no “compromise’’ with 
wrong, though much it might seem for his inte- 
rest to do 80. 

He fearlessly rebukes sin in high places as well 
as low, and faithfully exposes error and wrong 
wherever found, whether in church or state. He 
will not pander to the whims and caprices of a 
sophisticated public, nor seek approbation and 
success through any other channel than right and 
truth. Yet he will not seek opposition merely to 
make himself conspicuous, or to win laurels for 
his brow, or fame for his name. 

The only standard he acknowledges is, truth 
and right ; and his rule of action is an enlightened 
conscience, rather than the stereotyped question, 
“ What will they say if I say or do so and so?” 
He does not praise because others praise, nor 
travel in the ruts of censure because they are 
deep and broad. 

He estimates men according to their true 
worth, not by the cloth they wear, or the length 
of their purse. He respects the man, not his 
station or profession. 

Believing in progression, he can not be made 
to travel in a circle, or endorse all the “ isms” of 
the past or present, because they are the doc- 
trines of the “ Fathers ;” nor reject asa humbug 
every thing new in philosophy or the arts and 
sciences, because it does not bear their signature. 


He pins his faith to no man’s sleeve, and accepts | 


no one’s ipse dizit for argument or facts. He is 
alike free to demand a wherefore and whereof 
in philosophy, religion, politics, and physics. 

While he is faithful to point out the errors and 
wrongs of men, he is just in giving ail due credit. 
In every position of life, he is true to himself, to 
suffering humanity, and to his God. He is the 
unflinching champion of equal rights and privi- 
leges. Believing that all men are born free— 
that knowledge and truth, as well as “ life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” are common pro- 
perty, to which every child of Adam is a legiti- 
mate heir, and he ignores the idea that truth and 
knowledge have been delegated to any profession 
or class of men. 

The true reformer takes the high ground that 
our brains were made for thought, rather than 
telegraph-wire-like, the passive conductors of 
other men’s ideas ; that we are something more 
than automatons, which act as popes, priests, and 
designing politicians pull the string. 

Such isthe true reformer ; and such are the men 
who can meet the demands of the age. Such men 
only can safely pilot the ship of reform, which 
has already been launched upon the surging sea, 
laden with rich and sparkling gems of thought 
from every class of mind, to swell the sum of 
human happiness, and to elevate the race to the 
high position in creation it is so admirably calcu- 
lated to fill and adorn ; through the stormy deep 
of the conflicting opinions and interests of the 
present time. 

Any one who has courage to take such a stand 





is a reformer, and is sure to share a reformer’s 
doom, namely : to be set up as a target for the 
missiles of the senseless fools who, like the flies 
of Egypt, infest every circle of society. He is 
sure to have all manner of evil said of him, as 
what reformer has not, even Jesus not excepted ? 
He may possess the wisdom of Solomon, the 
patience of Scipio, the perseverance of Hannibal, 
the piety of Stephen, and the devotion of Paul, 
yet all these can not save him. Through his in- 
strumentality the wilderness may bud and blossom 
as the rose ; knowledge and virtue cover the 
earth as the waters the great deep; commerce 
whiten every sea ; the arts and sciences improve; 
new philosophical truths be delved from the moun- 
tain of science and scattered broad-cast, whereby 
millions are succored, the hungry fed, the naked 
clothed, and the oppressed and down-trodden set 
free ; still he is held up to the world as the great- 
est enemy of his race, and a public nuisance, 
against whom stringent laws should be enacted. 

Yet in true dignity, he stands upon the princi- 
ples of eternal truth and right, and no threats 
can intimidate, no circumstances discourage him, 
and no force defeat him. With joy aud consola- 
tion he looks forward to the time when his labors 
of love and indefatigible zeal for the good of 
mankind, will be appreciated by future genera-* 
tions, who will do justice to his memory when the 
green grass of centuries shall have waved above 
his mouldering urn ; and the principles for which 
he so earnestly contended and sacrificed all 
earthly comforts, even friends, health and life, 
will become the rule ef action for all men, and 
the basis of society in all coming time. 





INFLUENCE OF ENTHUSI- 
ASM. 


BY D. E. L. MEHRING, 


PoweERFUL as are the reasoning faculties of 
man, in convincing the intellect and swaying the 
will, there is yet another part of the human 
mind, which in shaping our conduct and influ- 
encing our actions, as far outstrips the sweeping 
force of cool judgment and deliberative logic, as 
the mighty river excels the placid brook. 

There is not in all the world a work of art, an 
exhibition of skill, a monument of effort, or a 
mighty act of heroism, that enthusiasm did not 
help to rear—nay, that she did not conceive, 
commence ard complete. 

What sculptor, standing before the unfinished 
statue in which he was infusing life, and which 
he ultimately clothed with animated grace and 
beauty, was not fired and filled to overflowing, 
by an enthusiasm which made the rugged marble 
breathe. What painter ever gave canvas life, 
“made nature through his colors smile,” “the 
aspen tremble,” or the “ ocean heave its bosom,” 
without being excited by the same potent im- 
pulse. 

Many a one who has reproved the outburst of 
youthful emotion and feeling, who hascontemptu- 
ously gazed upon what he bas been pleased to 
call an enthusiast, will go down to the grave 
having undertaken little and accomplished no- 
thing, but who otherwise might have been a 
Whitfield or a Chalmers, a Howard or a Henry. 
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He who would leave his mark upon the world 
and live in the future—if not in the enjoyment 
of fame, in the extension of his own healthful in- 
fluence—must be animated by a holy enthusiasm 
which continually lifts the standard of perfection 
higher and higher, still urging him forward, 
while, like the rainbow, it keeps receding each 
step he advances. It requires enthusiasm to 
overcome our natural indolence ; reason alone 
cannot do it. 

The understanding perceives and is convinced, 
but reason looks with a cold eye until the heart 
gives an impulse to the will, and then it moves 
like the thundering avalanche, gathering strength 
ateverbound. This makes the soldier “ brave 
the cannon’s mouth” and “dare the jaws of 
death.” 

In the House of Delegates, when Patrick 
Henry first uttered the word independence, the 
cry of treason! treason! rang through the halls, 
but he heeded it not. His feelings rose and his 
imagination soared, till earnestness became en- 
thusiasm and enthusiasm hatred and revenge ; 
and then the cry, To arms! to arms! fallingdike 
hot coals upon dry tinder, first kindled that 
patriotism which fought—which won our free- 
dom. It was such a spirit that filled St. Paul 
when he “reasoned before Felix of righteous- 
ness and judgment to come.” It was this that 
eaused him to forget his prison and his bonds, 
and transformed him from a culprit to a minister 
of vengeance. 

The massive walls seemed to melt away at 
the archangel’s trumpet; the thrones were set, 
the judge ascended the seat, and the dreadful 
word “ depart” made even haughty Felix trem- 
ble. 

But such men are rare. Now and then one 
bursts forth like a comet, but only to be follow- 
ed by ages of darkness. 

Chalmers wrote and preached under the influ- 
ence of this feeling, and in his writings we find a 
beauty of imagery and ideality such as we look 
in vain for in any other. No orator for God, his 
country, or injured innocence, was ever eloquent 
without enthusiasm. No poet ever sung in 
strains that made him immortal, unless he felt 
a spirit of enthusiasm like the pressure of a sensi- 
ble presence upon him. 

Some of the most gifted minds have been 
called crazed till the groves they made sweet 
with their song are silent for ever, and the world 
earns why they are silent, and calls to them in 
vain to return. Then enthusiasm is deified, and 
man enacts his former folly over again, 

The enthusiasm of the bar is the face of Moses 
from the top of Mount Horeb. The enthusiasm 
of the pulpit is “ the pillar of fire and of cloud”’ 
the symbol of joy to the church and of terror to 
its enemies. The enthusiasm of the patriot is the 
self-devotion of Winklereid, of Tell, of Curtius, 
of the first Brutus, and of Washington. 





Ir is nota high sense of honor that leads a man 
to violate the confidence of true friends, and forsake a good 
cause, because somebody else has done wrong. A high 
sense of true honor will lead a man to stand in those re- 
yations, and to discharge those duties, by which he can be 
the most extensively useful in promoting the knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness of the community. Men sometimes 
mistake an unchastened will for a nice sense of honor. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PHONOGRA- 
PHY. 


BY JOHN THRIPPLETON. 


Awone the many inventions and reforms of this 
age of progress, there are few which bring so 
many important advantages to mankind as phono- 
graphy. We shall not now take up the reader’s 
time by descanting on its all but infinite supe- 
riority, in point of brevity, over every other 
system of writing extant. This has been abun- 
dantly proved by others. We will, therefore, 
confine our attention at the present to a some- 
what rapid survey of a few of the most prominent 
advantages resulting to the individual who may 
be happy enough to be practically acquainted 
with the art. First, and foremost, we find that 
there is a spirit of truthfulness inculeated, and 
insisted upon, by this art, of which no other system 
can boast. The practice of phonography habitu- 
ates the mind to precise and accurate processes, 
and thus while it enlarges and strengthens it, it 
communicates a truthful bias to every one of its 
faculties. The analytical powers of the mind, 
and the powers of observation, are drawn out, and 
rendered more acute, the memory is cultivated, 
and thus man, as a phonographer, isina far better 
position for carrying on the processes of thought 
more correctly, than he who is destitute of such 
knowledge. Unlike the old arbitrary and incon- 
sistent systems of short hand, which bewilder the 
brain, and make “the heart sick,” there is a 
beauty and symmetry in the very appearance of 
phonography, which delights the eye of the most 
fastidious. The grand simple principles upon 
which it is founded, are nothing less than those 
upon which the All-Wise Architect has been 
pleased to construct “ the wide wide world” in 
which we live. This gorgeous temple, full of 
beauty, and of all that can inspire the poet’s 
heart, or fire the soul of the orator—this palace 
for man, “the lord of creation,” with its glittering 
roof of starry orbs, can be reduced, in the mind 
of the Infinite, to those simple geometrical prin- 
ciples, which are the glory of phonography. 
Whether we regard the colossal sculptures of 
Phidias, the sublime and enchanting paintings of 
the great Angelo, in fact all the mighty achieve- 
ments, and glorious triumphs of art, as well as 
those fine models in nature—they must all bow, 
and acknowledge evermore their indebtedness to 
those simple lines and curves. Said not the 
ancient one truly, “their lines have gone out 
through all the earth :’’ they are as old as the 
world, and coextensive with the universe, so that 
though man as an astronomer soar into the hea- 
vens and contemplate those mighty rolling worlds 
above, or as a geologist descend and dig into 
the old world beneath, he will ever find all that 
is stupendous as well as all that is minute—both 
small and great—most scrupulously bearing wit- 
ness to the same truth. Phonography, with its 
“line upon line,” is ever and anon pointing its 
intelligent disciples to their grand prototypes in 
nature—the tiny spires of grass, the delicate 
petals of flowers, and the tender twig of the 
stately tree, upon which hangs so gracefully the 
golden fruit, and surely he will look 

“ Through nature up to nature's God.” 
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In its simplicity the phonographic alphabet 
claims kindred with that in which Deity has in- 
scribed his own ever-blessed and all-glorious Au- 
tograph, and in which he has bound up all things 
in this visible creation. A vehicle through which 
God speaks to his child in nature, must undoubt- 
edly be the best that can be employed for the 
purpose of reporting nature. 

By the aid of phonography, more than by that 
of any other system of shorthand, the fiery elo- 
quence of the orator, the exact reflex of his glow- 
ing mind, may be secured, and with the accuracy 
of the daguereotype, and almost the speed of the 
electric telegraph, his glowing thoughts, con- 
veyed in “ words that burn,” may be born to glad- 
den the heart of man in all lands, and in every 
clime. Phonography imparts the power, beyond 
calculation, of enriching the mental store, of 
treasuring up for future use all that is lovely and 
rich in poetry, as well as all that is wise and good 
in philosophy and religion. The grand utterances 
of science, the grander thoughts and holy aspira- 
tions of the wise and good, may be secured even 
by the mere mechanic. It gives the toiling poor 
man the means of elevating himself, in a social 
point of view. Its whole tendency is to exalt the 
character, and to draw out what latent talent may 
be in the mind. It gives him the ability to mar- 
shal to the best advantage all the resources 
which lie within him. To the deep thinker, to 
the man of fine parts, whose imagination is rich 
in grandeur of conception, whose intellect is pro- 
lific of great thoughts, and his heart full of lofty 
romance, and of philanthropic schemes for bless- 
ing humanity, phonography is indeed an inesti- 
mable boon. By its aid he can imperishably fix 
his thoughts, and daguereotype them as they lie 
warm and fresh upoh his soul: and not only so, 
but he may keep pace with the proverbial quick- 
ness of mind-generation. 

Elevated to a higher altitude in the thought- 
world, the phonographer is enabled to receive and 
appreciate a higher kind of intellectual food 
which will “still make his soul wiser and better.” 
Thoughts of priceless value have been lost forever 
to the world, for the want of some ready means, 
like phonography, of putting them upon paper. 
Naught now need be lost to him who is expert in 
this charming art. Qualified to secure his own 
best thoughts, he can cull the sweets, and epito- 
mise with perfect ease all the authors he reads, 
and thus make himself “ richer than all worlds.” 
A saver of time and labor, it is a blessing to all, 
especially to the studious mechanic, the man who 
has to earn his bread by long years of toil, and 
can only think, as it were, by stealth. The adop- 
tion of phonography, by students in general 
would, no doubt, make as great an alteration in 
the world of letters, as the introduction of the 
railway and the telegraph has done in the world 
of commerce, We call upon all lovers of pro- 
gress—all who want to win back the world to 
greatness, and to leave it better than they found 
it—not only to adopt and practice it themselves, 
but to give hand and heart in spreading this glo- 
rious movement, laden with so many blessings as 
it is, both to the individual and the nation. It 
takes its place gracefully among the giant move- 
ments of the age, to which the railway and the 
electric telegraph belong. I must not conclude 





without noticing that phonography is the only 
system of shorthand, I believe, which can be 
acquired without the assistance of a teacher—so 
simple is it that any one may learn it. 

I shall not soon forget the real pleasure I expe- 
rienced, years ago, when I learned the art, in 
construing phonography out of the caligraphy of 
my friends, among whom was an old woman near 
seventy years of age, all ignorant of phonogra- 
phy. They could not draw a straight line in any 
direction and place a dot near it, without making 
a word readable to me asa phonographer. Oft 
too have I amused myself by tracing the beauti- 
ful characters in certain fractures of the window 
panes of my workshop, and making words and 
signs in phonography from the various positions 
assumed by the human body. The birds as they 
dart across the pathway of the heavens, the beasts 
of the fields, and the creeping things, by their 
ever varying and apparently fantastic motions, 
are ever stereotyping words and phrases upon 
the principles of phonography. They may, to 
our dullness, be unintelligible, but the keen-eyed 
vision may, and will, spell out many a noble 
thought in this great word-book, the production 
of those grand originals who have written, and 
are still writing, under the immediate dictation of 
God himself; for the phonographer then, of all 
others, there are 

“ Tongues in trees; books in the running brooks; 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”— 
to him ° 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
London Phonographic Review. 


——— 


PHRENOLOGY IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

Mr. D. A. Suaw has been lecturing upon the 
Science of Phrenology, in the interior towns of 
California, Guring the past winter, with great 
success. He was among the pioneers to the new 
El Dorado, has seen California life in all its 
phases, and can judge well of her wants and 
adaptations. He gives an encouraging account 
of the mental and moral improvement of the 
people. He says: 

“ Thriving towns are springing up in the val- 
leys and along the foot of the hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, and a commendable spirit of rivalry is 
manifest among the people. Churches and pub- 
lic halls are found in nearly every town, and 
where once stood the gambling hell, and house 
of debauch, is now not unfrequently seen, as a 
substitute, the place where ‘the young idea is 
taught to shoot.’ 

“ The introduction of families and female soci- 
ety has tended more than any one thing, perhaps, 
to produce this result. But there remains yet 
much to be done. California is yet in its infancy, 
and it requires the application of the principles 
of Phrenology, and the observance of its truths, 
to aid in the proper organization and elevation 
of society. 

“ As man advances in civilization, and mind 
progresses toward its high destiny, Phrenology 
will not be found wanting in performing its part 
in this noble work. Society in California is of a 
very conglomerated character, composed of peo- 
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ple of all nations, kindred, and tongues. No 
country in the world presents so fine a field for 
the study of human character as this, or for de- 
monstrating the truths of Phrenology. 1 have 
often seen beautiful illustrations of this, both as 
it regards national as well as individual charac- 
teristics. I had the opportunity of listening, a 
few evenings since, to a lecture delivered by 
Mrs. Farnham, at Oroville, Butte county. Her 
subject was, the improvement of man by the ob- 
servance of the organic laws. The lecture was 
highly interesting, and largely attended, She 
informed me that it was her intention to visit all 
the principal towns in California, for the pur- 
pose of lecturing upon the above and similar 
subjects. Mrs. Farnham is a lady of superior 
talent, and very correct literary taste. She was 
at one time, I believe, matron of one of the State 
prisons in your State. . 

“The ParenotocicaL Journat is highly ap- 
preciated here. 

“Nothing can exceed the beauty of the scenery 
that is presented in many portions of the moun- 
tainous regions of California. The towering snow- 
capped mountains, the clear rippling streams, and 
fertile, shady valleys bordering the many tribu- 
taries to the Sacramento, are unsurpassed.”’ 


—— LL 





THE WAR IN OREGON. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Rogue River Valley, 
Oregon, writes us that the account of the bloody 
slaughter of the whites by the Indians, alluded 
to in the December number of the Journal, only 
gave one side of the story. The papers there 
were full of accounts of Indian outrages and 
treachery, but none gave an impartial statement, 
and our correspondent wishes to give our readers 
a correct idea of things as they actually exist, 
realizing the high position the Journat occupies 
with reference to the social condition of mankind. 
He says that the present war is openly advocated 
as being sanctioned by the Bible and Phrenology. 
The one, they hold, teaching that “these tribes 
are analogous to those whom the Israelites de- 
stroyed ; and we, being God’s peculiar favorites, 
are authorized to destroy the Philistines, and 
possess the land: and the other, that the Indians 
have thick skulls and stupid brains, and that des- 
tiny and duty alike enjoin their extermination 
from the earth.”’ This sentiment, he says, is gen- 
eral and deep, though held by persons who know 
but little of Phrenology. 

He rightly says, that “the true teachings of 
science, especially Phrenology, as well as of the 
gospel, should be ‘ good will and glad tidings for 
all.’*? The Indians here are much superior to 
those east of the Rocky Mountains; they are 
generally of fine figure, and many of the women 
are really pretty. Unlike the eastern Indians, 
they readily learn our language, imitate our 
manners, and adopt our dress. They did not 
leave our settlements till driven by fear, or re- 
pulsed by unkindness, they were necessitated to 
combine for self-protection. Unprincipled men 
would foment war between the tribes ; then each 
were anxious for arms and ammunition; these 
were given for the gratification of lust ; foul dis- 
ease soon spread; disgust, abuse, and cruelty 
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followed. A horse was missed; a company 
formed to attack an Indian ranch ; some were 
killed, the rest fled. The horse came home, and 
had not been stolen. The Indians retaliated, a 
few days after, by shooting two men, near the 
place of the first attack. Then reports of Indian 
threats and savage murders were in every mouth. 
The alarm was mutual. Then followed the scenes 
alluded to in your Journat. The companies 
organized, under Lupton and others, with the 
avowed purpose of killing every Indian in the 
valley. Lupton and a few others went to those 
ranches, two days before the attack, and assured 
the Indians there was no intention of war. This 
was done to put them off their guard. The as- 
sailants crept around them in the dark, and at 
early dawn commenced the slaughter of men, 
women and children ; and this was called ‘a bat- 
tle, in which our troops were signally victorious.’ 
Some escaped, aroused their friends, and then 
followed the retaliation of burning and killing. 
But the Indians do not half the damage they 
could do; they are satisfied with a house fora 
ranch, or life for life. No quarter is shown to 
the sick, or the prisoner, and numbers have been 
slain who were in the employ and living on terms 
of friendship with white families. One whole 
tribe was killed, who were in no way concerned 
in the war, and were actually on their way to 
the fort for protection. 

“The settlers generally are heartily tired of 
the war, but it is too humiliating to sue to Indians 
for peace. The latter say there is no use in mak- 
ing treaty, for the whites always break it, and 
they feel moze safe to watch and fight in war, 
than to profess peace, and have no protection 
from violence. They say there were more of 
their men shot before the war than since, as the 
laws for the protection of Indians were not en- 
forced, and lust, avarice, and revenge rioted upon 
them with impunity. The motive with many to 
protract the war is, that it will bring thousands 
of money from Uncle Sam, and they are making 
large bills against Government.” 





THREE CLASSES OF TRAVEL: 
LERS. 

THERE are at least three classes of persons 
who travel in our own land and abroad. The 
first and largest in number consists of those who, 
“having eyes, see not, and ears, hear not ” any- 
thing which is profitable to be remembered. 
Crossing lake and ocean, passing over the broad 
prairies of the New World or the classic fields of 
the Old, though they look on the virgin soil sown 
thickly with flowers by the hand of God, or on 
scenes memorable in man’s history, they gaze 
heedlessly, and when they return home can but 
tell us what they ate and drank, and where 
slept—no more ; for this and matters of like im- 
port are all for which they have cared in their 
wanderings. 

Those composing the second class travel more 
intelligently. They visit scrupulously all places 
which are noted either as the homes of literature, 
the abodes of Art, or made classic by the gens of 
ancient genius. Accurately do they mark the 
distance of one famed city from another, the size 
and general appearance of each; they see as 
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many as possible of celebrated pictures and 
works of art, and mark carefully dimensions, 
age,and all details concerning them. Men, too, 
whom the world regards as great men, whether 
because of wisdom, poesy, warlike achievements, 
or of wealth and station, they seek to take by the 
hand and in some degree to know; at least to 
note their appearance, demeanor, and mode of 
life. Writers belonging to this class of travel- 
lers are not to be undervalued ; returning home, 
they can give much useful information, and tell 
much which all wish to hear and know, though, 
as their narratives are chiefly circumstantial, 
and every year circumstances change, such re- 
citals lessen constantly in value. 

But there isa third class of those who journey, 
who see indeed the outward, and observe it well. 
They, too, seek localities where Art and Genius 
dwell, or have painted on canvass, or sculptured 
in marble their memorials; they become ac- 
quainted with the people, both famed and ob- 
scure, of the lands which they visit and in which 
for a time they abide ; their hearts throb as they 
stand on places where great deeds have been 
done, with whose dust perhaps is mingled the 
sacred ashes of men who fell in the warfare for 
truth and freedom—a warfare begun early in the 
world’s history, and not yet ended. But they do 
much more than this. There is, though in a dif- 
ferent sense from what ancient Pagans fancied, a 
genius or guardian spirit of each scene, each 
stream and lake and country, and this spirit is 
ever speaking, but in a tone which only the at- 
tent ear of the noble and gifted can hear, and in 
a language which such minds and hearts only can 
understand. With vision which needs no miracle 
to make it prophetic, they see the destinies which 
nations are all-unconsciously shaping for them- 
selves, and note the deep meaning of passing 
events which only make others wonder. Be- 
neath the mask of mere externals, their eyes dis- 
cern the character of those whom they meet, and, 
refusing to accept popular judgment in place of 
truth, they see often the real relation which men 
bear to their race and age, and observe the facts 
by which to determine whether such men are 
great only because of circumstances, or by the 
irresistible power of their own minds. When 
such narrate their journeyings, we have what is 
valuable not for a few years only, but, because of 
its philosophic and suggestive spirit, what must 
always be useful.—Preface to ‘dt Home and 
Abroad.’ 





Hors.—It stole on its pinions to the bed of 
disease, and the sufferer's frown became a smile—the em- 
blem of peace and love. 

It went to the house of mourning, and from the lips of 
sorrow there came sweet and eheerful songs, 

It laid its hand upon the arm of the poor, which stretched 
forth at the command of unholy impulses, and saved him 
from disgrace and ruin. 

It dwelt like a living thing in the mind of the mother, 
whose son tarried long after the promised time of coming, 
and saved her from desolation and the “care that killeth.” 

It hovered about the head of the youth who had become 
the Ishmael of society, and led him on to works which even 
his enemies praised. 

No hope! my good brother. Have it—beckon it to your 
side. Wrestle with it that it may not depart. It may repay 
your pains. Life is hard enough at best, but hope shall 
lead you over its mountains, and sustain you amid its bil- 
lows. Part with all besides, but keep thy Hors. 
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Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Eantuquake at San Francisco.—The residents 
of San Francisco were aroused on the 20th of February, at 
28 minutes past 5 o'clock, by a shook of an earthquake, 
which was felt in every portion of the town. The vibration 
appeared to be from N. E. to 8. W., and not a single build- 
ing escaped the terrible shock. The first movement of the 
earth was very sudden, and the buildings swayed to and fro 
heavily afterwards, and finally the vibrations were short 
and rapid. Evidences of the violence of the shock were 
visible in different portions of the city next morning, and it 
is surprising, that there was not much more damage done. 
The fire wall on the top of the store occupied by Messrs. 
Goodwin & Co., on Front street, was entirely thrown from 
the north side the building into Oregon street. Two build- 
ings at the corner of Battery and Washington streets, occu- 
pied by Sweetzer, Hutchings & Co., and the bank of Messrs. 
Burgoyne & Co., were separated about three inches. The 
occupants of large brick hotels and boarding houses were 
terribly frightened, and in many cases rushed wildly into 
the streets for safety. The Rassette, which is a small town 
in itself, was the scene of great excitement. Men, women, 
and children were seen rushing through the halls in their 
night clothes, seeking safety from the supposed danger. In 
nearly every portion of the city, houses were injured more 
or leas, The vibrations were attended with a heavy report 
resembling the discharge of distant artillery, but it was con- 
tinuous and produced a deep, low rumbling sound. Instan- 
ces of persons being thrown out of bed, of clocks stopping, 
breaking of windows, cracking of walls and disarranging of 
household things generally, are entirely too numerous to 
mention. The whole city was in uproar, and the entire po- 
pulation a good deal alarmed, while many were nearly 
frantic. People rushed wildly into the streets in their night 
clothes, and stood amazed and astounded at what had hap- 
pened. The markets had just opened, and those within left 
their stalls untended to seek a refuge in the open streets, It 
seemed as though every dog in town set up a hideous yell 
after the convulsion. The shock was felt by the vessels 
lying in the harbor, and the waters of the bay were much 
affected and agitated. 





Tue Ran« or ApwirnaL.—The Naval Committee 
in the Senate was to report a bill on the 25th, intended to 
correct errors attributed to the late Board, and at the same 
time presorve its benefits. According to the provisions of 
the bill, the President will be authorized to organize as 
many Boards of Inquiry to examine the qualification of of- 
ficers making application for restoration as shall be neces- 
sary; and upon a report of the Board he may, at bis discre- 
tion, restore such officer to his former rank, allowing him 
one year's full pay. The President may restore from the 
furloughed list to the leave-pay list, and from both of these 
to the active list. P ti are to pi d on the reser- 
ved as on the active list, without increased pay. The grade 
of Admiral is to be revived. A Scientific Corps of the Navy 
is to be « seated, and five master's promotions are to take 
place as on the active list, though independent of it. 

Camets in THE Untrep Statrs.—The camels 
and dromedaries purchased and otherwise procured by 
Major Wade and Capt. Porter, under the appropriation 
made for the purpose at the last session of Congress, in Asia 
Minor, were to embark Feb. 11, 1856, and the vessel would 
sail with the first fair wind for the United States. The 
numbers of animals procured is 38, viz.: 9 male and 15 fe- 
male camels; 4 male and 5 female dromedaries. The ves- 
sel is expected to arrive at Indianola, Texas, about the last 
of April, at which place they will be landed and suffered to 
recruit, before being employed for army transportation pur- 
poses. Several of the animals are a present from the Vice- 
roy of Egypt to our government. 





ja Tux Lost Sreamer.—The anxiety re- 
specting the missing steamer Pacific is now almost convert- 
ed into the assurance of her loss. She had forty-five passen- 
gers, of whom about fifteen had taken passage in the first 
cabin, and the rest in the second cabin. Amongst the pas- 
sengers are Mr. R, K. Haight, son of the proprietor of the 
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St. Nicholas Hotel, New York; Augustus Erving, Esq., 
U. 8. Secretary of Legation to St. Petersburg, who belongs 
to Hartford, Ct., and is gecompanied by his wife, &c. &c. 
The Pacific is commanded by Capt. Asa Eldridge; Hugh 
Lyle is the first mate; J. W. Terry, surgeon; Samuel Mat- 
thews, engineer; 8. W. Fairchild, steward. Her officers 


and crew number in all 141. The insurance on the Pacific * 


is very large; the amount on the ship is $600,000—half in 
the United States, and half in Europe; the freight money 
is insured for $40,000. Her cargo consisted of six or seven 
hundred tons, valued at $1,500,000. Most of this was in- 
sured. The total insurance amounts to over $2,000,000. 


Loss or THE LeviaTHan.—The Leviathan—the 
staunchest, best, and swiftest steam-tug that ever floated in 
these waters, was totally destroyed by fire, about 12 miles 
off Sandy Hook. The Leviathan had just taken in tow the 
bark J/va, from Maracaibo, when a violent explosion was 
heard in the larboard furnace. The fire spread with fearful 
rapidity to the adjoining woodwork, and the crew had 
barely time to launch the lifeboat, when the promenade 
deck fell with a crash. In less than two hours she had 
burned to the water's edge, and when last seen was expec- 
ted to go down every minute. The Leviathan cost about 
$70,000, and was uninsured. 

A SLAVER CAPTURED IN THE Harsor.—It was 
suspected some time ago, that the schooner Falmouth, fit- 
ting out at this port, was destined for the slave trade, and, 
by order of the District Attorney, a strict watch was kept 
upon her movements. Upon her clearing without her 
Custom House papers, the steam-tug Only Son was char- 
tered by order of Mr. McKeon, [District Attorney,] and 
Deputy U. 8. Marshal L. De Angelis and a posse of men 
were sent in pursuit. The Fal was overhauled in 
the Narrows. Three men, who appear to be captain, Ist 
and 2d mate, and a crew of eight persons, were arrested 
without difficulty. One man—who is supposed to have 
been an owner, in whole, or in part, of the vessel—jumped 
overboard and was drowned. The officers and crew are 
Portuguese and Spaniards, and cannot speak a word of 
English—so at least they pretend. They are hardy, daring, 
weather-beaten fellows. The Falmouth is a tight little 
fore-and-aft schooner, Baltimore built, nearly new, of about 
200 tons. She has great breath of beam, sharp bow, raking 
masts, and was evidently constructed expressly for speed, 
and is fitted up with all the appliances of a regular slaver. 
She had a large quantity of timber on board, adapted for 
the construction of a slave deck, 56 hogsheads of water, 20 
casks of rice and beans, [the usual food for slaves,] a large 
copper boiler and iron cauldron for cooking food, and a 
quantity of leg-irons and handcuffs, The ownership of 
the suspected craft is still a mystery. 

Cuantist Sympatuy.—aA spirited meeting, at- 
tended by over two hundred British residents of this city, 
has been held at the Astor House, to memorialize the 
Queen of England for the unconditional pardon of John 
Frost, who, it will be remembered, was transported, in con- 
nection with others, by the English Government, in 1840, 
for life, for having espoused and advocated the cause of 
Chartist rebellion, and was conditionally pardoned in 1854. 
Mr. Frost was present, and gave a very interesting account 
of his trial at a Court of Special Commission held at Mon- 
mouth, and the sufferings and privations to which he was 
subjected at Van Diemen’s Land, during his banishment. 
Mr. Frost's ption by the ting was warm and enthu- 
siastic. A memorial, urging upon the English Government 
his full pardon, was presented, and received the signatures 
of all present. Speeches ensued by several in attendance, 
and it was ten o'clock when the meeting adjourned. 


British Recrvrrine.—The recruiting officers 
of the Foreign Legion in New York, who were cach to have 
been paid during the way $72 a month, by Mr. Stanley, the 
British Consul’s Secretary, having lately had their pay stop- 
ped, have sued Mr. Stanley and his chief, Mr. Barclay, in 
the Marine Court. We understand, however, that Mr. Stan- 
ley has left the city, and his present whereabouts is un- 
known. 
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Tenement Hovses.—A committee has been 
appointed by the Legislature to make investigation respect- 
ing the condition of tenant houses in New York. There 
are buildings in many of the Wards, six or seven stories 





high, which contain from 20 to 112 families. In some in- 
stances, houses with 40 families have but one outside en- 
trance. In the Fourteenth Ward one house 50 by 100 feet, 
contains 69 familics, one 25 by 100, 40 families, aad so on. 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT AT PHILADELPHIA.—An 
appalling catastrophe took place at Philadelphia on Satur- 
day night, March 15th. The Camden ferry-boat New Jer- 
sey, belonging to the Philadelphia and Camden Ferry Com- 
pany, with passengers to the number of nearly one hundred, 
mostly residents of New Jersey, started for Camden. The 
boat was unable to make her run back, on account of the 
ice, and was then turned northward, some distance above 
Smith's Island. When nearly opposite Arch street wharf, 
the boat was discovered to be on fire near the smoke-stack. 
An effort was made to check the flames, but without avail. 
When within about thirty feet of the wharf the wheel- 
house fell, rendering her steering apparatus useless. A 
strong ebb tide was running, and setting up the river, which 
caused the boat to sheer off from the wharf and float toward 
the island again. Before this time, however, most of the 
passengers had jumped overboard, some of whom managed 
to get upon cakes of ice, and others were taken from the 
water by’persons in small boats, Many of the passengers, 
among whom were some females, remained on the boat 
until the burning of their clothes drove them to leap into 
the water. The terror of the scene is thus described by 
Mr. Agnew, who was on board: 

He was standing conversing with Mr. Muschamp, a con- 
ductor on the Camden and Amboy railroad, when he dis- 
covered the flames bursting out around the smoke-stack. 
Making an exclamation that the boat was on fire, he sprang 
forward to the windward. He saw the captain in the pilot- 
house with the pilot. Almost the moment the fire was dis- 
covered, the boat was headed for the Arch street wharf. 
A wild, heart-rending scene of terror ensued. There were, 
as nearly as he could ber, over one hundred p 
on board, including twenty or twenty-five ladies. By a 
common impulse they rushed to the windward to avoid the 
intense heat of the flames, which had now enveloped the 
whole after part of the doomed vessel. Mr. Agnew clang 
to the guards as long as he could. Around him, frantically 
endeavoring to wrench loose the staunchions which were 
yet free from the devouring element, were the horror- 
stricken passengers, who, but a few moments before, had 
been so full of hope and happiness. There was nothing 
that he could see, save a bench or two, that could in any 
way be made available as a float or life preserver. The 
flames, as the wind drove them about, increased in volume 
every moment, caught the dresses of the women, whose 
shrieks for assistance were appalling. One young girl, Miss 
Carman, was the only one he recognized, and the last he saw 
of her she was enveloped in fire, and screaming pitiously, 
The scene was now almost too awful and appalling for 
reality. One by one—sometimes five or six at a time—they 
made the fearful leap from the burning wreck into the 
searcely less terrible chances of death amid ice and water. 
The boat had struggled up to within twenty or twenty-five 
feet of the wharf, when the pilot-house fell, and all com- 
mand of it being lost, it swung out head down. There were 
at this time not more than six or eight persons remaining 
on board that he could see. He leaped into the stream, and 
says his only fear at the moment was of being struck by 
the wheels. He swam about one hundred yards, when he 
providentially reached the bow of a clipper ship, ana was 
rescued by the promptness of those on board. He is posi- 
tive that no more than ten minutes elapsed from the time 
of the discovery of the fire around the smoke-stack until 
the boat was completely wrapped in fire. The captain, as 
far as he could notice in the confusion, was doing his utmost 
to save the lives of those on board, and the pilot remained 
at his post to the last. The fire originated in the fireman's 
room; does not think the least blame can be attached to 
the captain or pilot; nor, to his knowledge, to any of the 
employees. The fireman's room was not fire-proof. The 
engineer of the boat did not quit his post until he was forced 
to fly by the heat from the burning of his clothes. The 
pilot, Mr. Carter, remained at his post until within a few 
moments of the falling of the wheel-house. 


TerrisLe Sarpwreck.—One of the saddest 
tales of shipwreck was announced, on the arrival at New 
York of the ship Germania, bringing with her Thomas W. 
Nye, a young sailor boy of nineteen years, who was picked 
up in mid ocean, in a boat, alone, nearly dead with ex- 
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haustion and cold. It appears that he was one of the crew 
of the packet ship John Rutledge of New York, which 
sailed for Liverpool on the 20th of February, and struck 
an iceberg and sank with the mate, carpenter, and thirty to 
thirty-five passengers on board. There were one hundred 
and twenty passengers on board the ship, and a crew of 
sixteen persons. Those who were not carried down got off 
in boats, about six o clock in the evening. There were five 
boats, in one of which the survivor Nye, and thirteen 
others embarked, among whom were four woman and one 
little girl They had time to get only one gallon of water 
and six or eight pounds of bread. Thus they commenced 
their gloomy voyage—the weather intensely cold, the sea 
raging, and they poorly clad. The poor voyagers suffered 
unspeakably, and during the third day one of them died. 
After this they began to die rapidly, one after another, and 
were committed to the deep by their sad survivors. All 
died at length but Nye, who, after excruciating sufferings, 
was taken up insensible, and the sole survivor, by the Ger- 
mania, on the 28th of February, eight days after the wreck. 
He was immediately nursed by Capt. Wood and his wife, 
whose care saved his life. He is still in a critical condi- 
tion, his lower limbs frozen nearly to mortification. The 
other boats have not been heard from—probably are lost. 


Exrectep Visit From Evrorean Savans.— 
Some leading citizens of Albany, in which city the next an- 
nual session of the American A jation for the ad 
ment of Science is to be held, have entered into cor d 





Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, has failed. For several 
years Mr. Clay has been a large speculator in hogs, and to 
the recent heavy decline in hog products is attributed his 
unfortunate failure. 

Col. Garland, Treasurer of New Orleans, has become a 
defaulter, and has been held to bail in the sum of $5 0,000, 
in default of which he was sent to prison. 

J. G. Percival, the poet, formerly of New Haven, is now 
State Geologist in Wisconsin, where the settlers call him 
“ Old Rock-smasher.” 

The Hon. Roger Sherman died at New Haven on the 4th 
inst., in his 88th year. He was ason of Hon. Roger Sher- 
man, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
one of the leading men in framing the Constitution of the 
United States, and one of the soundest statesmen that our 
country ever possessed. 

On Saturday, the 15th inst., Judge Thompson, of Phila- 
delphia, refused to grant the motion to vacate the decree of 
divorce supposed to have been obtained by Dr. Griswold 
against his former wife, inasmuch as it did not appear that 
any such decree had ever been granted. Dr. Griswold's 
counsel asked for leave to complete the records, and to prove 
that the divorce had been granted, by producing copies of 
evidence of the contents of lost papers. The motion has 
not yet been decided. Should the decision, when made, be 
against Dr. Griswold, it will place him in the rather un- 
comfortable position of having entered into wedloek with 
one woman at the same time that he was lawfully married 
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ence with the various packet ship owners, hence to Europe, 
to secure free passages for notable European sayans who 
have been invited to attend the August meeting of this As- 
sociation, At this meeting, in addition to the ordinary pro- 
ceedings, the State Museuni of Natural History will be in- 
sugurated by an address from the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 
and the Dudley Observatory by an address from the Hon. 
Edward Everett. In view of the unusual interest which, 
under these circumstances, the occasion may be expected 
to awaken, invitations to attend and take part in the dis- 
cussions have been extended to many of the most distin- 
guished scientific men of Europe, some of whom have ac- 
cepted, and others, it is hoped, may be induced to accept, if 
the great expense of the journey can be in some degree di- 
minished. To meet this difficulty—the Association being 
voluntary, without endowment, and conducted at much ex- 
pense to its members—the Committee have solicited the aid 
of gentlemen interested in science, and efforts to advance 
our national reputation. In answer to this appeal, the Hon. 
James 8. Wadsworth, of Genesee, has generously sub- 
scribed $500 toward defraying the expenses of the distin- 
guished chemist Liebig, and the Committee are encouraged 
to hope other gentlemen will respond in a like spirit. If 
they can obtain the assistance of the several lines of ocean 
steamers and packet-ships, they feel a strong assurance that 
they can secure the attendance of Mr. Airey, the Astrono- 
mer Royal of Greenwich ; Le Verrier, of France; Argelan- 
der, of Germany; the Straves, of Russia; and others dis- 
tinguished in science. Answers of the most favorable na- 
ture have been received from E. Cunard, of the Cunard 
steamers; ©. H. Sand, Ocean Steam Navigation Company ; 
Mortimer Livingston, New York and Havre Line; E. C. 
Morgan, London Packets; J. M. Symon, Glasgow Line; 
and Cornelius Grinnell, Liverpool Packets. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Vaughan, of Sandy Hill, who, with his wife, 
went to attend the funeral of her father, near Utica, fell 
dead upon the track of the Central Railroad, near Amster- 
dam, on the 4th. The train had been stopped by a tempo- 
rary obstruction. Mr. Vaughan, with other passengers, got 
out to see what occasioned the delay, walked a few rods 
ahead of the train, and, after learning the cause of the de- 
tention, fell dead upon the track. 


The Professorship of History in Harvard College, which 
has been vacant ever since Mr. Bowen's ejection from it by 
the Board of Overseers, has been filled by the appointment 
of Henry W. Torrey, of Boston, who formerly occupied the 
post of Tutor in the University. 


George W. Clinton, of Buffalo, and Robert Kelly, of New 
York, have been elected Regents of the University, by the 
Legislature of New York. 
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The long pending suit between Mr. Samuel Ogden, father 
of Mrs. A. C. Ritchie, and Wm. B. Astor, has at length been 
settled by the payment to the former of $125,000. He ori- 
ginally claimed $250,000 on an unsettled account of partner- 
ship transactions with the late John Jacob Astor. 


The Catholic Bishop of Hartford, Connecticut, is said to 
be among the passengers on the Pacific. 


Parker H. French was at New Orleans on the 29th of Feb., 
en route for Nicaragua. 

Dr. Pennington, the colored preacher, bas had a call from 
the church in Hartford, Conn. 

The examination of Mr. Barnum's property and liabilities 
was concluded on Thursday, the Ist ult. The claim of the 
plaintiff, Cushing Dennis, was for $26,000, and Mr. Barnum 
has discovered assets amounting to $25,000. 


Deata or Commopore Conner.—Capt. David 
Conner, of the U. 8. Navy, died on Thursday, March 20th, 
at his residence in Philadelphia. He was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and entered the service as midshipman in the year 
1809. Since that time he has been on sea fifteen years, and 
on shore duty eight years. He was first lieutenant on board 
the Hornet, Capt. Biddle, in the desperate engagement with 
the British brig Penguin, and received a severe wound 
which endangered his life for some time. In 1845, Commo- 
dore Conner, as commander of the Home or Gulf Squadron, 
received orders to defend the coast of Texas as a part of the 
United States; and in 1846, when the war with Mexico 
broke out, he commenced the blockade of all the ports of 
that country. In the course of the war he made two fruit- 
less attempts upon Alvarado, Subsequently he led a squad- 
ron upon Tampico, wkteh surrendered. He was relieved 
in 1847, and has not since been in active service. By the 
action of the Naval Board appointed under the late act of 
Congress, Commodore Conner was placed on the list of cap- 
tains on leave pay. 


FOREIGN. 


Brmru or A Frexca Painoz. — The long-ex- 
pected heir of the French Throne made his appearance in 
the world on Sunday, March 16th. According to official 
announcement, the Empress was taken ill at five o'clock on 
Saturday morning the 15th, and notice of the fact was im- 
mediately sent to all the members of the Bonaparte family, 
the Ministers, Senate, Deputies, Council of State, and high 
functionaries of the Government. The Senate soon after- 
ward assembled at the Luxembourg, and the Deputies in 
their Chamber, where they remained en permanence, 
The Officers of State bled, and ined alj day and 
night of Saturday in a chamber close to that of the Em- 
press. The Emperor, the Princess of Essling and Madame 








Montijo, the Eipress’s mother, remained in Eugenie’s 
apartment. The Municipal Council of Paris assembled en 
permanence at the Hotel de Ville, and considerable crowds 
around the Tuilieries, At a quarter to three o'clock on 
Sunday morning the 16th, the child was born, and the Paris 
papers inform us that “The Imperial Prince is of so robust 
8 constitution that he is nearly as big as the child of his 
nurse, who is two months’ old.” All the Officers of State 
above referred to were present at his birth. The ceremony 
of ondoiement, or preliminary baptism,was performed with 
much pomp in the chapel of the Tuileries. A name was 
then bestowed on the infant: 

Napo.zon-Everne-Lovun-Jean-J osErn, fils de France. 
On Sunday morning the Senate and Legislature met at 
eight o'clock, and received the official announcement of the 
birth of an heir to the throne—an announcement which 
was received with every appearance of cordiality. Ad- 
dresses and congratulations eontinue to pour into the Tuile- 
ries. Paris has been generally illuminated; and the latest 
bulletin is in the recognised phrase—“ mother and child 
are as well as can be expected.” 

Pope Pius is the Prince's godfather, and the Queen of 
Sweden his godmother; in return for which Napoleon and 
Eugenie undertake to act as godfuther and godmother to all 
legitimate children born on Sunday the 16th throughout 
France. Flags were hung out, and salutes fired in the prin- 
cipal cities of Britain in honor of young Bonaparte’s birth. 


Tue Peace Conrerences.—The Plenipotentia- 
ries held their first meeting at the Hotel of Foreign Af- 
fairs, at Paris, on Monday the 25th. There were present 
Counts Buol, Hubner, Walewski, Orloff, Cavour, Villama- 
tina; Baron Brunow, Lord Clarendon, and Ali Mahomet. 
Count Walewsky presided. The session lasted three and a 
half hours, and was opened by an introductory speech from 
Count Walewski. Credentials were then exchanged, and a 
written guarantee was signed, not to divulge the proceed- 
ings until the whole be concluded, A discussion took place 
on the armistice, and it was settled that it should last until 
the end of March, but without affecting the blockade. The 
Austrian propositions were formally paraphrased as the 
basis of negotiations, and the meeting then adjourned. In 
the British House of Commons, Lord Palmerston has since 
announced that the preliminaries of peace had been signed 
by all the representatives of the several parties to the Paris 
Peace Conference, and his tone appeared to imply a hope 
and inspire a general confidence in the establishment of 
peace. The speech of Louis Napoleon was marked by a 
similar character. The Conf still tinued sitting, 
but the nature or result of its deliberations are not permitted 
to transpire. 





Wowan’s Ricuts.—A Woman’s Rights petition 
is shortly to be presented to both Houses of Parliament. It 
is signed by Anna Blackwell, Elizabeth Browning, Charlotte 
Cushman, Anna Mary Hewitt, and others. The exports of 
Great Britain in 1855 amounted in value to £97,364,655, 


Eantaquake IN Japan.—On the 11th Novem- 
ber, at 10 o'clock P. M., a violent earthquake occured at 
Jeddo, Japan, which destroyed one hundred thousand dwel- 
lings, fifty-four temples, and thirty thousand inhabitants A 
fire broke out at the same time in thirty different parts of 
the city; the earth opened and closed over thousands of 
buildings, with their occupants. The shock was severe at 
Simoda. The Japanese seemed to attach but little import- 
ance to the catastrophe. The inhabitants of the portion of 
the city destroyed were forewarned of the disaster, and 
many of them escaped. The buildings of Jeddo are chiefly 
of one story, and constructed of very light material. The 
temples of worship, however, are lofty, and in some in 
stances ate constructed of heavy masonry. 


Trout Paitosopuy.—One great secret to do- 
mestic enjoyment is too much overlooked. It lies in bring- 
ing our wants down to circumstances, instead of toiling to 
bring circumstances up to our wants. Wants will always 
be ahead of means, and there will be no end to the race, 
if you set the latter chasing the former. Put the yoke of 
self-denial on desire, apply the spur of industry to energy, 
and then, if the latter does not overtake the former, it will 
at least come in sight of it. 
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Witerary Wotices. 





KANSAS REGION. 


Kansas Recion.—Forest, prarie, desert, moun- 
tain, vale, and river descriptions of scenery, climate, wild 

productions, capabilities of soil, and reial 
interpersed with incidents of travel, illustrative of the char- 
acter of the traders and red men, to which are added direc- 
tions as to foutes, outfit for the Pioneer, and sketches of 
desirable socialities for present settlement, by Max Gazen. 
New York, Fowrer & Wauis, 808 Broadway. Price, 
paper 40 c.; cloth, 50 c. 





Who does not wish to know something—yes, 
much—of that “‘ world-famous place,”’ Kansas ? 
To most people it is like a new continent just 
discovered ; and, in respect to its resources and 
capabilities, it is an important part of one, if not 
the entire limit. Its position, at the present 
time, makes it still more a place of interest, 
suspended as it is upon the scale of “human 
freedom,” balancing between the North and 
South, the masses are eagerly watching the 
tremulous /evers and fulcrums, to see in what 
longitude it shall alight, and what the conse- 
quences to our nation shall be of the excitement 
it occasions in every town and city. The new 
book, entitled Kansas Region, just published, 
is meeting with a rapid sale. It contains much 
which at the presert time is invaluable. Those 
who would know ail about the new Territory 
should read it. The notices it has received by 
the press are in the highest degree commenda- 
tory. The interest of the reader cannot tire 
while reading it. The following are a few only 
of the number who speak highly of its merit. 
They express only what is true of the work : 


“It abounds with ble information, which is pre, 
sented in an agreeable and intelligent manner."— New York 
Tribune. 

“With an observant eye, a retentive memory, an appe- 
tite for adventure, and a love of nature in her widest and 
wildest solitude, and with ample time to gather the leaves 
as he went, the author has given, In this book, a valuable 
addition to the reading of all those who woald know of tha 
which heretofore has found its way to the reading world in 
a doubtful and questionable shape. In his travels he en- 
joyed the companionship of Old Williams, Kit Carson, Au- 
brey, Robert Brandt, and some red Nimrods. With no roof 
above him bat the stars and clouds for months, with no 
cares but for himself, he was truly free, and his spirit en- 
joyed its untrammeled leisure ; and has gathered an ‘infinity 
of memories upon which to draw for illustration and com- 
parison.’ The description is sufficiently minute in detail to 
be | ing to all, especially to such as have their eyes 
fixed on that far-off western land. Those who would enjoy 
a pleasant hour should read it. It is full of such Adstorics 
as will Laterest the most utilitarian reader, while its happy 
style of narration and description will attract those who 
love the excitement of light reading." —/untington ( Pa.) 
American. 








“To those contemplating emigration to Western Eldo- 
rado, this volume will be a treasure indeed."—Vew York 
Saturday Courier. 

“Tt is the record of one who writes from his own round 
of observation; who has himself chased the buffalo and 
antelope in their wild haunts; and who once, during six 
continuous months, never slept under other roof than the 
starry or stormy sky."—New York Spirit of the Times. 


“The work abounds in vanety of incident, adventure, 
and information, and is of more than passing value. It isa 
work which will be extensively read."—Albany Argus. 


“The author is Max. Greene, whose experience well fits 
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him for the task he has accomplished."—Philadelphia 
Daily News, 

“We have seldom seen a more comprehensive and in- 
teresting portraiture of this important Territory.”"—New 
York Evangelist. 

“ This is a very pleasant little book of travel, and withal 
very useful to those who meditate migration into a region 
which has become the source of so much political conten- 
tion."— The Citizen, N. ¥. 

“This volume contains a great deal of useful and interest- 
ing information from the pen of an eye-witness of the scenes 
described."—'rhistian Inquirer. 

“The Kansas region is most graphically sketched by 
Max. Greene, in his new book.”"—Zhe Pottsville (Pa.) 
Mining Register and Emporium, 

“This is a very interesting and instructive book. Its 
descriptions of the country are enlivened with incidents of 
travel, anecdotes of traders and Indians, and directions for 
finding the best localities for settlers."—Baltimore Amert- 
can and Commércial Advertiser. 

“ Promises enough for ten times two hundred pages. But 
the writer has been a traveller, and is moreover a practical 
man. He teils more in one page than most writers who 
undertake such works of information do in twenty."—New 
York Sun. 

“ At any time this work would have commanded atten- 
tion; but, at this juncture, it is peculiarly valuable.”— 
Yonkers Herald. 

“It is illustrated with maps of the Territory, and will give 
instruction and information to the many persons who are 
turning their faces to the ‘new home.’’’—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

“This is a valuable hand-book to the prospective settler 
in, or visitor to, the new Territory of Kansas. The author 
gives a pleasing picture of its natural advantages, and tells 
how river, and grove, and dell, and rock, and hill, and min- 
eral treasure, and richness of soil, all give good promise of 
atime when Kansas will be covered with populous, thriv- 
ing cities, and snug, quiet farms, and industry and happiness 
exist where now all is misrule and disorder.""—New York 
Dispatch 

“This is an interesting work, well worth its cost to any 
who are looking westward for news from pioneer country- 
men, pioneer relatives, or with views of becoming pioneers 
themselves.’ — The Country Gentleman. 

“We have read his work with very great interest. It 
makes us well acquaintad with the geographical and other 
characteristics of this new batile-ground for freedom. The 
adventures related are of the most romantic and exciting 
chgracter.’’— Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 

“It is by no means the dry, hard geographical summary 
the careless reader might expect. It is written with much 
vivacity and freedom, in a social, narrative-like style, and 
sdounds with matter of profound interest even to those 
stay-at-home ttavellers who have not the faintest idea of 
visiting the far, very ‘far West, but love to be posted up in 
all its adventurous peculiarities.”"—New York Sunday 
Times. 

“This work gives, first, maps to show where Kansas is, 
and its great features ; next, tables telling how to get there, 
what it will cost, &c.; and finally describes what is to be 
seen when arrived there It is thus a complete work, and 
will be duly appreciated by all emigrants, and ought to be 
read by the thousands who talk so much of Kansas, and 
know nothing about it but the name.’’— Newark (NV. J.) 
Datly Advertiser. 

“The work is a valuable one for reference, particularly 
at this time when its subject engages universal attention.’’— 
New York Courier and Enquirer. 

“The best written and most valuable work we have yet 
seen on Kansas, and furnishes a fund of information as to 
its climate, soil, and general features, that will prove of 
immense advantage to persons intending to emigrate 
thither.’'—Sunday Atlas, New York. 

“This is a volume descriptive of scenery, climate, wild 
productions, capabilities of soil, and 
of Kansas; and a book, too, which will sell. The present 
is the fit season for the appearance of the work. It appears 
in the usual good style of all the books published by Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells "—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Spirited descriptions. A timely and very interesting 
publication.’’— Philadelphia City Item. 
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“ A timely and serviceable book. It is issued in cheap, 
convenient form, and contains an engraved map of the Ter- 
ritory .— Boston Atlas. 

“This is a book for the pioneer bound for Kansas Terri- 
tory, and for those who wish for reliable information re- 
specting the country.”—Christian Obsérver, Philadelphia. 

“The Kansas Region is the most complete and authen- 
tie description of Kansas we have yet seen. It should be 
read by all’’—New England Farmer. 

“Tt is fuli of information, and will be found a useful and 
convenient hand-book. It contains several maps.’’—Buffalo 
(¥ Y_) Express. 

“It gives full and interesting details of Kansas, inter- 
spersed with spicy incidents of travel. One of the best 
works on Kansas yet published. ’’—Bostén Bee. 

“If you have not read it, procure a copy, reader. The 
author is thoroughly posted in Western affairs, where he 
has spent several years."— Yonkers Herald. 

“It cannot fail to interest the reader, especially at the 
present time Mr. Green has long been known as a West- 
ern correspondent of the New York daily papers, and his 
descriptions of the climate, scenery, and resources of Kansas, 
and other Territories, may be relied upon as valuable and 
eorrect.”"—Brandon [ Vt.] Trunscript. 

‘“‘The author has given us a volume both instructive and 
interesting, and containing much more of importance with 
regard to Kansas than can be found in the same space else- 
where,'’—Herald and Era, St. Lowis, Mo. 





Ams anp Ars for Girls and Young Women, 
On the various Duties of Life, including Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Development; Self-Culture, Improve- 
ment, Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Education, 
the Home Relations, their Duties to Young Men, Mar- 
riage, W hood, and Hi By Rev. G. 8. 
Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps,” “ Mental Science,” 
“ Ways of Life,” ete. Fowler and Wells, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York; 142 Washington street, Boston ; 
281 Arch street, Philadelphia. Price, prepaid by mail, in 
paper, 50 cents; plain muslin, 87 cents; gilt, embossed, $1. 
To give the reader a more complete idea of the book, 

Arms anv Arps, we copy a paragraph from the Authors 

Preface. 

“My interest in woman and our common humanity, is my 
only apology for writing this book. I see multitudes of 
young women about me, whose general training is so defi- 
cient in all that pertains to the best ideas of life, and whose 
aims and efforts are so unworthy of their powers of mind 
and heart, that I cannot make peace with my own con- 
science, without doing something to elevate their aims and 
quicken their aspirations for the good and pure in thought 
and life. 

In regard to the book I may say, whatever it lacks, it has 
the merit of being in earnest. 


CONTENTS. 
GIRLHOOD.—Angel's view—Solicitude—Delight— Bean- 
ty—Pledge of Safety—Blossoming Womanhood an Object 
of Deep Interest—Girlhoods first Work—Form a Char- 
acter—Pure and Energetic—Physical Health—Indepen- 
dent livelihood. 


BEAUTY.—Elevating in its tendency—its Abuses— 
Perfect Type of Beauty—Youthful Woman—Temptation— 
“Strong-minded "—Vanity—Skin-deep—T wo-fold— W ash- 
ington, Josephine, Channing—Every Woman may be Beau- 
tiful—Cheerfulness, Agreeable Manners, a Correct Taste, 
Kindness. 

DRESS.—Variety in Nature—Present Customs Unhealth- 
fal, Slovenly, and Immodest—Suicide vs. Providence—Taste 
an Element of Mind—Dress Symbolical—Women should 
Elevate her Aims—Appropriate Dress Admirable. 

FASHION.—Made Superior to Health—Ministers—Vo- 
taries of Fashion—Short-lived—Mothers of Great Men — 
Offspring—E. ple—Apostrophe to Fashion—American 
Women—Nature, 

EDUCATION.—Life a School—Progress—Schools of Vice 
—Female Education—True Ambition — Opportunities— 
Principles—Time Trifled away—Excuses— Woman's Influ- 
ence—Something to Live For. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT.—Natural Position—Re- 
lations of Body and Mind—Health a Duty—Penalties for 
Violation—Girls and Grandmothers—“ Weaker Vessel’ — 














Woman's Jud t—Education at Home. 
=! 
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MORAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE.—Woman Judges 
by Impressions—Mental Powers—Male and Female Minds 
Analyzed — Benevolence — Duty — Integrity—Regard for 
“Trath—Social Nature—Friendship and Love. 

EMPLOYMENT a Duty—Labor—Dependence Ignoble 
—Adversity gives Strength — Trades—Self Reliance—Do 
Something and Be Something—Riches— Idleness— Activity 
and Strength—Labor Vulgar. 

HOME.—Maternal Love—Garden of Virtue—Home In- 
fluence Permanent—Home—Woman's World—Home Hab- 
its Second Nature. _ 

RELATIONS AND DUTIES TO YOUNG MEN.— 
Primary Principles of Being—Life full of Solemnities—In- 
fluence of the Sexes—Men Reverence Female worth—Wo- 
men demand Morality—Errors of Society —The Sexes Sepa- 


MARRIAGE has its Laws—Second Question in Life—Be 
sure you are Right—For Better or for Worse—Know whom 
thou Marriest—a Holy Institution—a Study—Early Mar- 
riages— W ife— Married Life lived well—Love. 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES.—Moral Obligations—Impiety of 
Professed Christians—Gratitude—Life Cheerful — Joy to 
Life—Religion of Christ—Woman’'s Heart—Religion for all 
Conditions—Personal Acquaintance -The Unseen we Love 
—Life well lived—Glorious. 

WOMANHOOD. — Civilization — Influence — Force of 
Oharacter—Virtue of True Womanhood—Passion not Love 
—True Love for Worth—Good Behavior—Self-control— 
What shall Women do?—A true Woman. 


HAPPINESS.—Fretful People—Motes in the Eye—We 
were Made for Happiness—Sorrow—Useful Lesson—Hap- 
piness a Duty—Despondency is Irreligious—Contentment— 
Truly Seeking—Success—Happiness FoundU nexpectedly— 
Murmuring—Disease Sinful—Happiness Possible to All. 


We regard this work as the most important of any yet 
written by the author. It has received the highest appro- 
bation from those who have read it. For girls and young 
women—yes, and for boys, young men, and parents, too. 
We commend it as entirely appropriate and valuable for all 
readers. 

Agents supplied by express, at wholesale rates. Pleaso 
address FOWLER anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

G2 Postage stamps received in payment for books. 


Tae Exurerrion Speaker. Containing Farces, 
Dialogues, and Tableaux, with Exercises for Declamation 
in Prose and Verse, also a Treatise on Oratory and Elocu- 
tion, Hints on Dramatic Characters, Costumes, Position 
on the Stage, etc. Vith illustrations, carefully compiled 
and arranged for school exhibitions, By P. A. Fitzgerald, 
Esq. pp. 268. Price 75 cts. New York: Fowrer & 
Weis. Rochester: D. M. Dewey. 

The publishers take pl in cing a work the 
importance of which has been so long felt. Teachers and 
scholars in all our academies and common schools are now 
offered a book from which they can select at once, all the 
variety of pieces suitable for an exhibition as well as with a 
complete manual of otatory. The plays, farces, etc. are 
mostly original, with full descriptions for costumes and stage- 
management. mn. 


Tur Istanp or Cusa. By Alexander Humboldt. 
Translated from the Spanish. With Notes and a Pre- 
liminary Essay. By J. 5. Thrasher. 397 pp. Price $1 25 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 

It contains general views of the political importance of 
the Island of Cuba and port of Havana—Description of the 
Bay and City of Havana, Health, Population, Marriages, etc- 
—the Commerce, internal ( ommunications, Revenue—Trip 
to Trinidad, etc. By one of the greatest historians of 
modern times. | dae 


Tue Inpran Farry Boox. From the Original Le- 
gends. With Illustrations. By McLean. One vol. 12 
mo., pp. 838. Price $1 25. New York; Mason & Bro- 
ther. 

Since the publication of “ Hiawatha” a renewed interest 
is manifested in all that pertains to our native Indians, 
Those interested in Indian tradition, and especially in their 
magical stories and romantic imaginings, will find this 
“ Indian Fairy Book” exceedingly amusing. 








Jackson anD New Orieans. An authentic Nar- 
rative of the Memorable Achievements of the American 
Army under Andrew Jackson, before New Orleans, in the 
Winter. of 1514—"5. By Alexander Walker. 411 pp. 
Price $1 25. Derby & Jackson. 

The subject of this volume will be remembered as one of 
the most efficient public officers who ever occupied a place 
in the American government. The suthor has performed 
his “labor of love” most acceptably, even to the warmest 
admirers of the Hero of New Orleans. 


Tue ConstrrutionaL Text Boor. A practical 
and familiar exposition of the ConstrruTion oF THE 
Untrep Stares, and of portions of the public and ad- 
ministrative law of the Federal Government. Designed 
for the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Far- 
man Sheppard. pp. 824. Price $1. Philadelphia: 
Childs & Peterson. 


A TREATISE on Lanp Surverine ; comprising the 
Theory developed from Five Elementary Principles, and 
the practice with the Chain.alone, the Compass, the Tran. 
sit, the Theodolite, the Plane table, etc. Illustrated with 
400 Engravings and a Magnetic Chart. By W. M. Gilles- 
pie, A.M, Civ. Eng. Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Union Oollege. Price $2 25. D. Appleton & Co. 

No surveyor who feels any interest in his occupation 
beyond the earning of wages will long do without this work; 
and no teacher of surveying should use any thing else for a 
text book. 


Inpra. Toe Peart or Peart River. By Mrs 
Emma D.E.N. Southworth. In one 12mo, vol., pp. 402, 
Price $1 25. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 

A very entertaining story. The characters are true to 
life. We have perused it with pleasure, and do not hesitate 
to pronounce it one of Mrs. Southworth’s best. 

Kate Artrsrorp. A Story of the Refugees. By 
Charles J. Peterson, 856 pp. Price $1 25. Published 
by T. B. Peterson. 

The greatest beauty of this story is the naturalness 
of its characters. Every chapter may be read with gratifi- 
cation. 
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“Aspen Court. A Story of our own times. By 


Shirley Brooks. 504pp. Price $1 25. Stringer & Town- 
send. 
“Aspen Court was first published in Bentley's Miscellany, 


for the use of Schools and Academies, Containing Rules 
for the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on 
Preparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimens of Proof- 
sheets, ete, Fifth Edition. By John Wilson. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25. Fowzer anp W115, £08 Broad- 
way, New York, re 


Tae Creoce Orpnans ; or, Lights and Shadows 
of Southern Life. A tale of Louisiana. By James 8, 
Peacocke, M.D., pp. 865. Price $1 25. New York; 
Derby & Jackson. sort 


Home. By Anna Leland, pp. 352. Price $1 25. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


We commend this book because it is a good one, and we 
think it can not fail to beeome a favorite. 


Tue Kines or Rome. By F. W. Ricord, with 
illustrations. 18mo. pp. 804. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

This volume gives those interesting fables of the early 
history of Rome, and is confined to the period known as 
the monarchy. we 


Epira ; or, The Quaker's Daughter. A tale of Pu- 
ritan times, By one of her descendants. One vol. 12mo, 
pp. 4/7. Price $1 25. New York: Mason Brothers. 


Recext Sreecues anp Appresses. By Charles 
Sumner. pp. 562. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1856. . 


Tae Works or tae Late Encar ALLAN Por. 
With a Memoir. By Rufus W. Griswold. And Notices of 
his Life and Genius. By N. P. Willis and J. R. Lowell. 
In four volumes. Vol IV., Arthur Gordon Pym, ete. 
12mo., pp. 447. Price $1 25. New York: Redfield, 84 
Beekman street. 


Lire or Lorp Jerrrey. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Lord Cockburn, one of the judges of 
the Court of Sessions in Scotland. Two vols. in one, pp. 
Till. Price $i 50. Philadelphia: J.B Lippincott & Co. 


Tae Grort in Excetsis. An extensive collec- 
tion of New Church Music. Consisting of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Sentences, Choruses, and Chants. Including 
also an Entirely New and Practical Arrangement of the 





and is inscribed to Charles Dickens. We predict great suc- 
cess for it. 


Atons. By Marion Harland, of Richmond, Va. 
884 pp. Price $1 25. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
It is full of pathos and affection well calculated to enlist 
the feelings and sympathies of the reader. 


Tue Mormons aT HOME. With some incidents of 
Travel fom Missouri to California. In a Series of Letters. 
By Mrs. B. G: Ferris, wife of the late U. 8. Secretary of 
Utah. 299pp. Price $i. New York: Dix & Edwards. 


Tae American GraPe Grower’s Guipg. Intended 
especially for the American Cimmate, being a practical 
treatise on the cultivation of the Grape vine in each de- 
partment of hot-houses, cold grapery, retarding house, and 
out-door culture. With plans for the construction of the 
requisite buildings, and giving the best methods of heat- 
ing the same. Every department being fully illustrated. 
By William Chorlton. 171 pp. Price 75 cents. New 
York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 

We consider this one of the most useful of books, and is 
deserving of a wide circulation. 

Tue PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE WITH THEIR ANSWERS. 
Collected by a Church Member. 12mo. pp. 840. Price 
T5 cents. New York: A.8. Barnes & Co. 

Tne Taree Marriaces; or, Life at a Water- 
ing Place. By Mrs. Hubback, authoress of “ The Wife's 
Sister,” “ May and December,” etc. One 12mo. vol. 
pp. 465. Price $1 25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

Eneuish Punctuation. Designed for Letter-wri- 
ters, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 





El ts of Music, to which is added a Variety of Vocal 
Exercises and Glees for Social Gatherings, Singing Schools 
and Choir Practice. By W. Williams, organist and direc- 
tor of Music at the Bowdoin Square Church, professor of 
music in the Charlestown Female Seminary. pp. 388. Price 
75 cents. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 


Tae Hanvet Cotiection or Cuurca Music. To 
which is added a Full and Complete Elementary Gourse, 
a Cantata for Singing schools, entitled The Storm King, 
and an Abridged Arrangement of Handel's Oratorio of 
Sampson. Price $1. Boston: A. N. Johnson, publisher. 


Sprearrvatisw Expnainep mn Twetve Lectures 
before the New York Conference of Spiritualists, by Jozi 
Tirrany. Reported phonographically, and published by 
Graham & Ellenwood, 143 Fulton street, New York. 
These lectures comprise a review of the most important 

conclusions which Spiritualists deduce from the various 

ph wit d by medi and others in various 
parts of the countryr 

The lecturer is a man of talent of the legal profession, 
and has devoted considerable time to an investigation of the 
subject. He has treated it more clearly than most lec- 
turers would have done who speak upon the same topics. 

The book is one of interest to all who are interested in the 

remarkable exhibitions now witnessed in various places 

and by different persons. 





Tue New York Guiee anp Corus Boor. Con- 
taining a variety of Glees and Part Songs, Arrangements 
from Operas, and a Selection of the most Useful Choruses. 
Adapted especially to Musical Conventions and Associa- 
tions, and advanced Singing classes. By Wm. B. Brad- 
bury. pp. 256. Price $1. New York: published by Ma- 
son Brothers. 
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At Howe anv Aproap ; or, things and thoughts 
in America and Europe, By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Edited by her brother Arthur B. Fuller. One vol. 12 
mo, pp. 478 Price, prepaid by Mail, $1 25. 

This collection of the unpublished writings of the lamented 
Madame Ossoli are, like all her writings, earnest and 
original in style, full of thought, and portray, truly and 
vividly, the subj and imp which she presents 
It cannot fail of attracting a large number of readers. 


Matematica Key ; or New Combinations in 
respect to the BovomrmeaL Trronem and Locarrrus; 
Being a General Root Theorem for the Solution of Equa- 
tions of all Degrees. 

M-. M. has displayed in this work a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject, and we hope it will meet with the favor 
it d ds. His hes and deductions will be of in- 
terest to all who appreciate the value of this branch of Ma- 


Miscellany. 


Live ILLusrratep.—A_ new first-class Family 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Scicnce and the 
Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. Pub- 
lished Weekly at Two Dollars a year, in advance, by Fow- 
Ler anp Weis, New York. 

















Tus AMERICAN PurenoLooicat JovrnaL.—De- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Human Nature; to 
Education, Biography (with Portraits), Mechanism, and the 
Natural Sciences, Monthly, at One Dollar a year. 


Tae Waren-Cure Jounnat.—Devoted to Phy- 
siology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Health; with En- 
gravings, illustrating the Human System. It is, emphati- 
cally, a guide to health and longevity. One dollar a year, in 
advance. 

For Turez Dottars all three will be sent a year. Address 

FOWLER axp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Booxs sy Marm.—We send, postage prepaid, 
by return of first mail, any soox in print, macazuves, 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, etc., at publishers’ prices. Agents sup- 
plied at wholesale. European Works—French, German, 
Italian, ete.—imported to order. Refer to all publishing 
houses in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, to all book- 
sellers, and to any Postmaster. Address 

FOWLER axpv WELLS, 
U. 8. Beok Agency, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

Tue Orrowa—ILitvors—Purenowoarcat Soct- 
ety, hold weekly meetings for the discussion of Phrenology 
in all its bearings Citizens are freely admitted to the de- 
bates, and much interest is ifested by the bers, to 
afford the most instructive entertainment. 

The following resolution was passed at a recent meeting: 

Resolved, That all who are opposed to the science of 


Phrenology, be hereby respectfully invited to come forward 
and state their objections for the consideration of the society. 


Thus, the seience is thoroughly canvassed, all objections 
answered, its truth and utility vindicated. 





In Toe West—lIllinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, etc., 
lectures have been given on Phrenology during the past 
winter, by competent lecturers, to large audiences, and with 
good effect. The truth has been spoken to enquiring minds, 
new converts made, extensive aceessions to our list of 
readers, and the interest of the cause promoted. Thanks to 
all our noble co-workers. 

To Youre Mey.—That never’ll do, young man! 
No use to stand on the sidewalk and whine about bard luck, 
and say that every thing goes against you. You are not of 
half the consequence that your talk would lead us to be- 
lieve. The world hasn't declared war against you—no such 
thing. It does not think of you. You are like all the rest 
of us—a mere speck upon the earth's surface. Were you 
this moment to go down in the living tide, but a bubble 
would linger for a moment upon the surface, and even 
that would vanish unnoticed. The heart is full of hope and 
ambition, but is not missed when it ceases to beat. One 
such as you would not leave a ripple. 
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You are a coward—a coward in the battle. There's no 
fight in you. You have surrendered without a struggle, and 


now whine because beaten! You are not yet worthy of a 


triumph, for you have not yet earned it. In garret, hut, 
and dripping cellar, are ten thousand heroes who would put 
you to shame. They must toil orstarve. The strife is a 
desperate one with them, for they wrestle with want, while 
ragged and despairing ones watch at the lone hearth the 
fearful contest. Strong men look death in the eye, when 
their sinews are strung by the wail of hungry childhood. 
Shame on you. In the fall vigor of health and hood. 


[ APRIL, 





and use tea, coffee and flesh in abundance, and he uses to- 
baceo and some whiskey, and when sick they take drugs. 
They have a girl eight years of age, who appears to enjoy pret- 
ty good health, and is as large and fleshy as we generally find 
girls to be of that age, but in talent is much inferior to either 
of the parents ; is even considered to be a simpleton. For 
many years this girl has been afflicted with frights in her 
sleep, generally soon after retiring, and sometimes two or 
three times in anight. When she is frightened, shescreams 
and groans, and makes a frightful noise. Her parents 
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no mouth but your own to fill, and no back bat your own 
to cover, and yet crouching under the first scorchings of 
adverse fortune. You know nothing of the storm, for you 
have seen but the summer. One‘cloud has frightened you, 
and you think you are hardly dealt by. You will be Incky 
if you find no darker shadows across your path. 

Stand up, young sir, pull your hands from your pocket, 
throw off your coat and take fortune by the throat. You 
may be thrown again and again, but hang on. Put away 
the nonsense that the world is all against you.. *7ain't eo. 
Your destiny is in your oywn,strong arm. Wield it like a 
man! With an unbending will, and honor and truth for a 
guide, the day is your own. 

No capital, eh? You have capital. God has given you 
perfect health. That is an immense capital to start on. 
You have youth and strength—all invaluable. Add a will 
to do, put your sinews in motion and you win. A man in 
full health and strength, should never whine or despair, be- 
canse fortune does not pour a stream of gold eagles into his 
pockets, If you have no money, work and get it. Indus- 
try, economy, and integrity, will do wonders. From such 
beginnings, fortunes have been reared. They can be again. 
Will you try it? Or, will you wait for the strea.n to run by, 
so that you can walk dry shod into the El Dorado of wealth ? 
Or, will you meet the waves defiantly, and be the architect 
of your own fortune ? 
ar * is glorious to conquer in the strife.—Cayuga 


M. L.—To cultivate an organ, it must be exer- 
cised vigorously ; study but one subject at a time, and per- 
fect yourself in it; let your mind become so deeply inte- 
rested in it, as to exclude other matters. If Continuity is 
deficient, discipline the mind by the exercise of Firmness 
and Order. 


Puarenovocy in Betuany Cotitece Va.-—J. C. 
T., ina letter enclosing remittance for the Journals, says, 
“I am confident that the health, enjoyment, and prosperity 
of common humanity, would be greatly promoted by an in- 
timate knowledge of their contents. Their broad circulation 
is, therefore, much to be desired. 

Joun Wiison.—Please write again, giving your 
Post-office address, and repeat your questions. We will 
then reply. 


S. R.—One with your developments would 
doubtless succeed as a Surveyor or Engineer. 


R. M. C.—Sherwood’s Manual of Magnetism 
will be sent pre-paid, for 60 cents. Wo have no other work 
on the subject. 


Wauat He Turnxs..—Brooklyn, Pa. §S. W. J. 
sends subscriptions for the Journals, and gives the following 
words of encouragement: ‘‘ You are doing a noble work— 
a work for which posterity will hold you in grateful remem- 
brance long after they who scoff and ridicule the great 
truths of Phrenology are mantled with the pall of oblivion. 
I once heard a minister declare from the pulpit, that “ Fow- 
ters & Wetts have done more for the cause of humanity 
than all the in America.” Doubtless many con- 
sidered him an enthusiast ; but the time has not yet arrived 
for a just appreciation and acknowledgement of the invalu- 
able services you and your co-workers have rendered the 
great family of mankind. 


THereprrary Descent.—Viotatep Law.--L. W. 
Villenover, Chautanque Co., N. Y., furnishes the following 
ease illustrative of the laws of Hereditary descent: “A Mr, 
W. of this town, of ordinary talent, married a cousin some 
ten or twelve years ago. She is about the same in point of 
talent. His mother and her father were brother and sister 
and his father and her grand-mother on her mother's side. 
were brother and sister. They live after the old fashion, 





lly awake her immodiately, and then she goes to sleep 
again. The mother thinks that worms trouble the girl, and 
others think the fits are caused by having been told bad 
stories to frighten her to be good when she was small. Three 
or four years ago, the same couple had a son, which lived 
four or five weeks and died. The question in my mind is, 
whether the blood relation in the parents had any thing to 
do with the health of the children, or with the fits or frights 


Tue Partosoray.—-I saw a pale mourner stand 
bending over the tomb, and his tears fell fast and often. 
As he raised his humid eyes to heaven, he cried: 

“My brother! O, my brother.” 

A sage passed that way, and said: 

“For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

“One,” replied he, “whom I did not sufficiently love 
while living; but whose inestimable worth I now feel.” 

“What would'st thou do, ifhe were restored to thee.” 

The mourner replied, “ That he would never offend him 
by any unkind word, but he would take every occasion to 
show his friendship, if he could but come back to his fond 
embrace.” 

“Then waste no time in useless grief,” said the sage, “ but 
if thou hast friends, go and cherish the living, remembering 
that they will die one day also.” 


Ir is strange how we shrink instinctively from 
the power of cold ; and yet when we once nerve our ener- 
gies to breast it, what a victorious delight there is in it 
worth hours of the pusillanimous comforts of the fire-side. 
He who breasts such a storm, who plows his way through 
its driven heaps, and breaths its inspiring breath, inwardly 
chides himself for his fire-side slothfulness, and seems to 
have come out into a grander part. Cold, and storm, and 
snow, are like labor, self-denial, and affliction. We shiver 
at them, shrink from them, but once plunged into P 
ionship with them, the heroic part of our nature awakes 
with joy, such as our softer pleasures cannot give. 





A Worp to Cumpren.—aAs I was riding in a 
public stage about a year ago, we passed a district school- 
house where a dozen boys and girls were playing in the 
shade. As wecame in sight, their game ceased, and by the 
time we passed them they were standing, some in groups, 
and others in a row, looking very intently at us. I could 
not refrain from bowing and saying “ Good morning,” to so 
many bright up-turned faces. When I found the boys were 
not gallant enough to return my greeting, I said “ How do 
you do, girls?” and looked particularly at a couple of sweet- 
looking little sisters, in clean sun-bonnets and pink dresses, 
but not a smile or nod did I receive in return. 

We rode on in silence for a moment, when a passenger 
remarked: “ How children have changed since I was a boy. 
We used to take off our hats to every one who passed us, 
even if they did not notice us. I have been scolded more 
more than once by my old teacher because I slighted some 
poor ragged person. It was the rule then for children to be 
polite, but now-a-days they have no manners.” 

“One may be thankful if they don't hoot at us as we pass ; 
and if a man chances to be old and feeble, likely as not they 
will ery out, ‘ you're drunk, you're drunk,’” added a lady- 
passenger, joining in the conversation. 

Not a dissenting voice was heard in favor of the modern 
manners among children, but all seemefl by unanimous 
consent to regret the change. Although I disapprove of 
tale-bearing, I thought I would take the liberty of repeating 
this conversation for the benefit of young readers. I hope 
it does not apply to one of them, and yet I greatly fear 
that there is much truth in the criticisms I have re- 


True politeness must arise from kind and gentle feelings 
towards others, and those boys who used in old times to 
bow down so pleasantly to passers-by, may not have been 
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any more truly polite than children now-a-days. Yet it did 
look better to see them bow and speak than to stand and 
stare vacantly, and I have no doubt but that such a 
well-behaved way of acting had a good effect upon their 
feelings. 


Children who do not treat elder persins with respect at 
ten or twelve years of age, need not expect to grow up la- 
dies or gentlemen, for “the child is the father of the man.’ 
They may learn to imitate polite manners, but they will be 
coarse and unfeeling at heart, with all their fine outside 
show. 

I hope the chiidren who read this paper will begin to be 
polite themselves, and show their school-mates how te be- 
have, and as true politeness is very catching, it will soon 
spread all through the school. A little boy said to me 
once: “Do you know how I broke Dick of snatching? 
Why, I said, ‘thank you, whenever he handed me any- 
thing, and ‘please,’ when I wanted to borrow his slate- 
sponge; and now he has learned of me, and always says it 
himself.” 

When a gentleman is very polite in everything, he is 
often called “ a gentleman of the old school,” or, a gentleman 
who learned his manngrs when children were taught to be 
polite. I hope there will soon be such an improvement 
among young people, that when any one wishes to describe 
& very well behaved man, they will say “a gentleman of the 
new school.” 

Remember one thing, a boy of real politeness will be 
civil and gentle to his mother and brothers and sisters at 
home. If he is not, his good manners in company are 
of little value, because not prompted by love and gentle- 
ness. 

The same Bible which says, “Obey thy parents,” also 
says, “ Be courteous.” M. E. W. 


Puysicat Epvcation.—Men have bodies as well 
as souls, physical as well as intellectual faculties : a truism it 
would be foolish to express, were it not for the single fact 
that it seems to be forgotten or ignored in our modern sys- 
tems of educational training. “At present,” says the Rev. 
Mr. Livermore, of this city, “we often, in our high schools, 
academies, and colleges, educate the intellectual faculties 
at the expense of health and life. We make brilliant 
mathematicians, and miserable dyspeptics ; fine linguists, 
and bronchial throats; good writers, and narrow ¢ . 
high foreheads, and pale complexions; smart scholars, but 
not that union which the ancients prized so highly, of a 
sound mind in asound body. The brain becomes the chief 
working muscle of the system. We refine and re-refine the 
intellectual powers down to a diamond point and brilliancy, 
as if they were the sole, or the reigning faculties, and we 
had not a physical nature binding us to the earth, and a 
spiritual nature binding us to the great heavens, and the 
greater God who inhabits them. The students from the 
Military Academy, West Point, are graduated with broad 
chests, and finely-developed frames; while those from our 
literary and scientific colleges, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or 
Oxford, go forth pale, thin, and cadaverous; refined, intel- 
lectual, and interesting invalids, upon whom, ifthey become 
ministers of the Gospel, parishes are obliged to expend a 
vast quantity of complimentary sympathy; but they are 
not hardly soldiers in life's battle, armed and equipped as 
the law of their nature requires, and as their duties per- 
emptorily demand. 

“Thus the untversities b asort of spl pitals, 
with this difference, that the hospitals cure, and the univer- 
sities create disease. Most of them are indictable at the 
bar of public opinion for taking the finest young brain and 
blood of the country, and after working upon them for four 
years, returning them to the owners, skilled indeed to per- 
form certain linguistic and mathemetical dexterities, but 
very much below par in health and endurance, and, in 
Short, seriously damaged and used up, physically demoral- 
ized. How can good and wise men, the presidents, pro- 
fessors, and tutors of these colleges and schools, see all 
these things going on from year to year, and never lift a 
finger to set in motion some means for an effectual 
reform ? 

“It ean only be accounted for on the ground of the invet- 
eracy of habit. They do as thoir fathers did before them. 
Dost read Greek, thou learned LL.D. ? then should’st thou 
long ago have known that a college without a gymnasium 
is, by its construction, educating the mind at the expense 
of the body, and impeding the cause of learning, science, 
and religion, by making its torchbearers to the world a 
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timid set of half-grown, chronic invalids, who do not, on an 
average, live out half their days, and who only half live 
while they do live.” 

There must be a change in all this, The time has come, 
nay, we hope to see the day, when, in every intelligent sec- 
tion of this country, a school without its gardens, its gym- 
nasium, its workshops, its open, broad and healthful spaces 
for all kinds of gymnastic sports and exercises, will be re- 
garded as an anomally only befitting a rude and barbarous 
age.—Phonographic Reporter, 


HOPE. 


BY SCHILLER. 
Wz speak with the lip and we dream in the soul 
Of some better and fairer day ; 
And our days the meanwhile, to that golden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away. 
Now the world becomes old, now again it is young, 
But “ The Better” 's forever the word on the tongue. 


At the threshold of life Hope leads us in— 
Hope plays around the mirthful boy ; 
Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 
Yet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why the grave has scope, 
And over the coffin man planteth—Horsg! 


And it is not a dream of fancy proud, 
With a fool for its dull begetter ; 
There's a voice at the heart that proclaims afoud, 
“ We are born for something better !” 
And that voice of the heart, oh, ye may believe, 
Will never the hope of the soul deceive! 


L. P., of Conn.—We cannot supply the WaTer 
Curse Jovrnat complete from the commencement of pub- 
lication. You ean get a Graham flour press, and as you 
desire, at a flouring mill. It is sold by most grocers. 


C. E. D.—Your queries will be answered at 
length in a future number. 


Over.oox Norninc.—Some persons seem to go 
through the world with their eyes shut, others keep them 
always open. The latter, at every step, are adding to their 
stock of knowledge, and correcting and improving their 
judgment, by experience and observations. They keep 
their minds ever awake and active, and on the alert, gather- 
ing instruction from every occurrence, watching for favor- 
able opportunities, and seeking, if possible, to turn even their 
failures and mischances to their advantage. Such persons 
will rarely have occasion to say, “I have lost a day,” or 


“To weep o'er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer's wind.” 

They will make every event the occasion of improvement, 

and will find . 
—* Books in the runnirg brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

To the attentive observer, even nature itself will appear a 
vast scroll, written all over by the finger of God, with in- 
structive, though sometimes mysterious, characters; while 
to the careless it will seem at best but a blank, or perhaps 
scene of confusion, “ without form or liness,” p ing 
little to excite curiosity or admiration. 

To the young, especially, would we recommend habits of 
close. and careful observation. We would say to them, 
“OVERLOOK NoTuIne.” Do not despise the day of small 
things. Endeavour to turn the leisure time you may have; 
the money you may earn or inherit; the privileges you may 
enjoy ; in short, every thing, to the best possible account, 
Take care of the minutes and pence, and the hours and 
pounds will take care of themselves, He who learns to re- 
gard his leisure moments as valueless, and habitually squan- 
ders for trifles the small sums of money he may have, be- 
cause they are small, will never be learned or rich, The 
secret of success is to be careful of little things. 


“Spend no moment but in purchase of its worth, 
And what its worth, ask deathbeds—they can tell.” 





MistaKEN CareFrutness.—A habit of uniformity 
in the application of heat and cold to an animal body, ren- 
ders it more sensible of the smallest variations in either; 
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while by the habit of variety, it will become in a propor- 
tionable degree, less susceptible of all such sensations. This 
is proved every day, in cold weather, by people who are ac- 
customed to clothe themselves warm. In them the least ex- 
posure to cold air, althofigh the effect produced upon the 
skin is not perhaps the hundredth part of a degree, imme- 
diately gives the sensation of cold, even through the thick- 
est covering: those, on the contrary, who have been used to 
go thinly clothed, can bear the variation of some degrees 
without being sensible of it. Of this the hands and feet afford 
an instance in point; exciting the sensation of cold when 
applied to another part of the body, without having before 
given to the mind an impression of cold existing in them.— 
Hunter, 

In vain do the delicate accumulate defences against the 
vicissitudes of external temperature. Those who never 
tread but on carpets, and take every precaution to prevent 
the breath of heaven from blowing upon them, are more 
liable to be disordered by the impressions of cold than 
the laborious peasant, or the seaman daily exposed to 
the rage of storm and tempest. The occasional use of the 
cold bath, inuring the body to a wider range of temperature, 
tends to diminish the danger of those sudden transitions from 
heatto cold, and the contrary; which, inthe common tenor 
of life it is impossible wholly to avoid. I have observed, 
in respect to myself, as well as in many other instance 
that persons prone to catarrhal affections are much lesssus- 
ceptible of them during the ensuing winter. The general 
effect of the cold bath being unquestionably to induce a 
degree of what, in common language, is denominated har- 
diness, and which may be defined that state of the living 
system which is least liable to be affected by disagreeab! 
impressions.—Buchan. 





Creatiox.—The Christian ddvocate and Jour+ 
nal publishes the following classical anecdote: 

“ A certain pedantic gentleman once presented himself at 
Cambridge for a doctor's degree, and, as is usual, on such 
occasions, the questioning was commenced in Latin, when 
the following classical wit was exhibited : 

“**Questioner—Quid est creare? 
create ?) 

“*Pedant—Zw nihil Sacere. [To make out of nothing,] 

“ *Questioner—Zrgo, te doctorem creamus! [There- 
fore, we create you a doctor ]’” 


[What is it to 


How tue Lawers Dirrer.—The following 
anecdote of a legal gentleman in Missouri, was published 
some years ago in a newspaper in that State: 

“Being once opposed to Mr. 8 » a brother lawyer, 
then lately a member of Congress, remarked as follows to 
the jury, upon some point of disagreement between them: 

“*Here, my brother 8. and I differ materially. Now, 
this, after all, is very natural. Men seldom see things in 
the same light, and they may disagree in the principles of 
law, and that, too, very honestly ; while, at the same time, 
neither, perhaps, can conceive any earthly reason why they 
should. And this is merely because they look at different 
sides of the subject, and do not view it in all its bearings. 

** Now, let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a 
man should come into this room, and boldly assert that my 
brother 8.'s head [here he laid his hand very familiarly upon 
the large chuckle head of his opponent] is a equash, I, on 
the other hand, should maintain, and perhaps with equal 
confidence, that it was a head. Now, there would be a dif- 
ference—of opinion. We might argue till doomsday, and 
never agree. You often see men arguing upon subjects 
just as empty and trifling as this! But a third person 
coming in, looking at the neck and shoulders that support 
it, would say at once that I had reason on my side; for if it 
was not a head, it at least occupied the place of one—it 
stood where a head ought to be!’ 

“All this was uttered in the gravest and most solemn 
manner imaginable, and the effect was irresistibly ludi- 
crous.” 

Patience AND Forpearance —Patience and for- 
bearance are hard lessons to learn at any time, but espe- 
cially while the heart is gay, the passions warm, and the 
wishes impetuous. The great reason why disappointments 
affect young persons so much more than those advanced in 
life is, that the former assure themselves of a proposed en- 
joyment beyond the powers of chance to prevent it. They 
no more advert to the possibility of a cross accident than if 
there were no such thing in nature. Now, methinks it is 
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easy to remember that there is such a thing as 8 disappoint- 
ment, ae well as adelight. If, when you project a scheme 
of pleasure for yourself, or have one proposed, you would 
but make it a rule to say, “T ought not to set my heart on 
this,” it would awaken you to all’the chances against you, 
and so qualify your mind as to endure the disappointment 
without repining, and even enhance the enjoyment if your 
wishes are gratified. 


Sruent Ivrivence.—It is the bubbling spring 
that flows gently, the little rivulet that glides through the 
meadows, and which runs along day and night, by the farm- 
house, that is useful, rather than the swollen flood, or the 
warring cataract. Niagara excites our wonder, and we 
stand amazed at the power and greatness of God, as he 
“pours it from his hollow hand.” But one Niagara is 
enough for the continent, or world, while the same world 
requires thousands and ten of th ds of silver fountai 
and gently flowing rivulets, thet water every farm and 
meadow, and every garden; and that shall flow on every 
day and every night, with their gentle, quiet beauty. So 
with the acts of our lives. It is not by great deeds, like 
those of the martyrs, that good is to be done; it is by the 
daily, quiet virtues of life—the Christian temper, the meek 
forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness, in the husband, the 
wife, the father, the brother, the sister, the friend, the 
neighbor, that good is to be done.— Rev. Albert Bar nee. 

How to Wake vp THe Sieerers.—The fol- 
lowing curious incident is given in the North Bridgewater 
Gavsette:—A clergyman who officiates not a thousand miles 
from here, noticing the drowsy state into which some of 
bis congregation had fallen, stopped in the middle of his 
sermon on Sabbath afternoon last, and after a few words in 
explanation of his course, gave out a hymn for the choir to 
sing. It may well be supposed that every one present was 
wide awake by the time the last peal of the organ died 
away, and after a recapitulation of what had gone before, 
the minister proceeded with his discourse. 

A Factr.—7b the Editors of the Phrenological 
Journal :—Ivuring the past month, two gentlemen called at 
our office, and on enquiring for Mr. Fowler, and being told 
he was absent, they related to us the following: 

“ About a year since, I brought my children here for an 
examination, and was told by Mr. F. that one was sly and 
deceitful, and had a propensity to be thievish, and if any- 
thing was missed we should go to him for it. 

“I expressed my dissatisfaction at such an insinuation, 
and had some words with him about it, and he threw away 
the chart he had just marked, and dictated another from his 
head, which was reported like the first, and, on comparison, 
did not differ from it in any essential particular. When he 
had done, he remarked that it was correct, that he could 
make nv change in it, and I accordingly took it home; but 
since that time the boy has frequently been known to have 
committed the acts to which he was said to be prone; and 
this gentleman, who is his teacher, has been knowing to it, 
and we have called te get Mr. Fowler's advice in regard to 
the best mode of government.” 


Mentat AnD Morar Drscretive—1. Habits of 
mental and moral discipline are, after all, the first great ob- 
jects in any system of instruction, public or private. 

2. The value of education depends far less upon varied and 
extensive acquirements, than upon the cultivation of just 
powers of thought, and the general regulation of the facul- 
ties of the understanding. That it is not the quantity of 
knowledge, but the capacity to apply it, which promises 
success and usefulness tn life, is a truth that cannot be too 
often inculeated by instructors, and recollected by pupils. 
“Many,” says a writer of the olden time, in quaint but 
forcible language, “many no doubt had read as much, and 
perhaps more than he, but scarce ever any concocted his 
reading into judgment as he did.” And this concoction of 
reading into judgment ts the golden rule of education. By 
diffusive and indiscriminate application, a morbid appetite 
is created, and the mental digestion is at first impaired and 
then destroyed. If youth are taught how to think, they will 
soon learn what to think. Exercise is not more necessary to 
« healthful state of the body, than is the employment of the 
various faculties of the mind to mental efficiency. The 
practical sciences are as bare of useful products as the spe- 
culative, where facts only are the objects of knowledge, and 





| where the understanding is not habituated, at a proper pe- 
riod, to self-observation, and to a continued process of exa- 
mination and reflection. Physics and metaphysics are then 
equally valueless. The memory becomes a confused reser 
voir, in which the collections of life are deposited, but with- 
out the power of arranging or employing them. But where 
moral principles are early inculeated, the judgment ripened, 
the imagination chastened the taste refined, the passions 
restrained, and habits of perseverance and industry taught, 
the great purposes of education are attained. No precocity 
of intellect, no promise of genius, no extent of knowledge, 
can be weighed in the scale with these acquisitions. He 
who has been the object of such sedulous attention, and the 
subject of such a course of instruction, may enter upon the 
great duties of life with every prospect of an honorable and 
useful career. His armor is girded on for battle. However 
difficult the conjuncture in which he may be called to act, 
he is prepared for whatever may betide him. He need not 
retreat to his closet to search his books for precedents and 
anologies. Thrown upon his own resources, his prompti- 
tude and decision will enable him to act, and to act wisely, 
while others are deliberating or doubting. And if there is 
one country in which, more than all others, such a ppeteme 
of education is demanded by every ideration of p 

and future prosperity, that country isourown. Our gov- 
ernment is yet an experiment, and as the issue may be pros- 
perous or adverse, it will become a monument, inviting suc- 
cessive generations to follow us in the career of freedom, or 
warning them to avoid its dangers: Our written constitu- 
tions have wisely provided limitations for power, and secu- 
rities for rights ; but he has surveyed the rise and fall of na- 
tions to little purpose, who believes that upon such founda- 
tions our political fabric can rest. Far beyond these must be 
our security and our hope; and they can only be found in 
the virtue and intelligence of the people. If there is suffici- 
ent intelligence in the community to appreciate the value of 
our institutions, and to judge the conduct and of 
those upon whose administration they must essentially de- 
pend, and sufficient virtue to make the sacrifices of party, 
of interest, and of feeling, which all great emergencies call 
for. we may confidently hope that our government will be 
as stable as it has heretofore been prosperous. And this 
virtue and intelligence must be the result of a general and 
efficient system of education, extending throughout the re- 
public, and embracing all classes of society. 


Hints To PRoMoTE Harmony IN A FaMILy.— 

1. We may be quite sure that our will is likely to be cross- 
ed in the day—so prepare for it. 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil nature as well as 
ourselves, and therefore we are not to expect too much. 

8. To learn the different temper of each individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the family as one for 
whom Christ died. 

5. When any good happens to any one, to rejoice at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer, lift up the 
heart in prayer. 

7. If from any cause we feel irritable, to keep a strict 
watch upon ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are suffering, and drop a word 
of kindness and sympathy suited to their state. 

9. To watch for little opportunities of pleasing and to put 
little annoyances out of the way. 








hope. 

11. To speak kindly to servants, and praise them for little 
things when you can. 

12. In all little pleasures which may occur, to put self 
last. 

18. To try for “the soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 

14. When we have been pained by an unkind word or 
deed, to ask ourselves,—“ Have I not often done the same 
thing and been forgiven ?” 

15, In conversation not to exalt ourselves, but to bring 
others forward. 





16. To be gentle with the younger ones, and treat them 
with respect, remembering that we were once young too. 

1T. Never judge one another, but attribute a good motive 
when we can. 

18. To compare our manifold blessings with the trifling 
annoyances of the day. 


Tue Srrenota anp Density or Buripinc Stone. 


—By a series of experiments recently tried in Washington, 
under the direction of the Ordnance Board, the specific 





10. To take a cheerful view of every thing, and encourage | 





gravity of various sandstones presented, averaged 1,929— 
the best Quincy granite, or to speak properly, Sienite, 2,648, 
and the Malone sandstone, 2,591, 

The report of the examining affairs further states that :— 

1st—The sandstone of the capitol broke under a pressure, 
per square inch, of 5,245 Ibs. 

2d—Several of the marbles tested broke under pressures- 
varying from 7,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 

8d—The compact red sandstone, of which the Smithsonian 
Institute is built, broke under 9,518 Ibs. 

4th—The granite, or blue micaceous rocks employed for 
the new foundations, broke (as the average of 7 samples) 
under 15,608 Ibs. 

6th—The Malone sandstone 24,105 Ibs. 

Tth—The most competent Sienite from Quincy 29,880 Ibs. 

It should be mentioned that the various sandstones were 
tested in the weakest position—with the lines of stratifica- 
tion perpendicular to the horizon, as such is the way that 
they are usually employed in building. The marbles and 
granites were tested in an exactly opposite position. 

Brrer History or Corron.—The method of 
spinning cotton formerly was by the hand; but about 1767, 
Mr. Hargreaves, of Lancashire, invented the spinning-jen- 
ny with eight spindles; he also erected the first carding 
machine with cylinders. Sir Richard Arkwright obtained a 
patent for a new invention of machinery in 1769; and ano- 
ther patent for an engine in 1775. Crompton invented the 
mule, a further and wonderful improvement in the manu- 
facture of cotton, in 1779, and various other improvements 
have been since mate. The names of Peel and Arkwright 
are inently Pp in ction with this vast 
source of British industry; and it is calculated that more 
than one thousand millions, sterling, have been yielded by it 
to Great Britain. Cotton facturers’ utensils were pro- 
hibited from being exported in 1774—Haydn. 


A VatuasLe TasLe.—The following table will 
be found very valuable to many of our readers : 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square, and 28 inches deep, 
will contain a barrel (5 bushels.) 

A box 14 inches by 16 inches square, and 14 inches deep, 
will contain balf a barrel. 

A box 26 inches by 15-2 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
will contain one bushel. 

A box 12 inches by 11-2 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
will contain half a bushel. 

A box 8 inches by 8-4 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
will contain one peck. 

A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 4-2 inches deep, 
will contain one gallon. 

A box 7 inches by 8 inches square, and 4-8 inches deep, 
will contain half a gallon. 

A box 4 inches by 4inches square, and 4-1 inches deep, 
will contain one quart. 








Scrap or History.—During the revolutionary 
war, General Lafayette being in Baltimore, was invited to 
a ball. He went, as requested, but instead of joining the 
amusement, as might be expected of a young Frenchman of 
twenty-two, he addressed the ladies thus : 

“ Ladies, you are very handsome ; you dance very pretti- 
ly; your ball is very fine—but my soldiers have no shirts.” 

The appeal was irresistible. The ball ceased ;—the ladies 
went home and went to work, and the next day a large num- 
ber of shirts were prepared by the fairest hands of Balti- 
more, for the gallant defenders of their country. 


Reapine.—Reading is one of the greatest con- 
solations of life; it is the nurse of virtue; the upholder in 
adversity; the prop of independence; the support of a just 
pride ; the strengthener of elevated opinions ; it is the shield 
against the tyranny ofall the petty passions ; it is the repel- 
ler of the fool's scoff and the knave's poison.—Sir Egerton 
Bridges. 


A Great man is one who, in some sense or other, 
adds to the world’s possession, be it in government, in poet- 
ry, or philosophy he is bringing into life; a builder, a crea- 
tor, a planter, an inventor in some sort, a doer of that which 
nobody has done before him, seemed willing, or prepared 
todo. Now, it is very certain that the world loses none of 
its possessions, A truth once known is known forever. 
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Aiuertisements. 


A Liuirsp space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 
Fora full page, one month, $75 00 
For one column, one month, 20 00 
For a half column, one month, 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 








Tas Day PusiisHep, MapaMe Os- 
sous NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri- 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
O8SOLI, Author of “ Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “ Papers on Literature and Art,”’ &c. &c, 

Edited by her brother, Anruur B. Futter. 

1 vol. 12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 
“The volume. we may venture to predict, will 


deserve to be classed with the most acceptable | 


books of travels of any country or age.’’—(Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

“To an observing eve the aathoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, aud a singular power of description. 
This is a book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.”"—[boston 
Transcript. 

“A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Oseoli. * * * In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced.’’ 
—({Boston Traveller. 

** Has all the beauty, breadth of vision, and force 
of argument. which characterize the former pro- 
ductions of that greatest of female writerssince 
De Stael.”’—(Boston Post. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
sar For sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 





. Mrrcewery’s New Nationa, Map.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 
the onLy Lawes weratiic plate wip exhibiting the 
Untre> Staves, Mexico, and CawtTraL AMenica, in 
their proper c ever published in this coun- 
try. It also embraces the West 4NDia isLanps and 
NortH AMERICAN Barrisu Provinces. 

On the same sheet are two Mars of the Worn, 
one on Mercator’s and one on the globular projec- 
tion. Also a map of the Sandwich Islands. 

Being CoLORsH Is C UNTIBS, FROM OCRAN TO OCEAN, 
and giving the porctation of all counties according 
to the census of 1850, besides much other valuable 
statistical matter, distance tables, &c., it is very 
much the finest map of the United States and ad- 
jacent countries extant. Sop »XcLUSIVELY BY 6UB- 
SCR:PTION. 

Travetume Acuxts Wants. 
8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL. 





Apr tf 


Lapres’ Sevr-Instrvctor tN NEE- 
DLEWoRK.—Mrs. Stephens’s Portfolio of Fancy 
Need!ework. 


A Manaal of designs and instructions for all 
kinds of Needlework, Embroidery, &c., with 500 


engravings. In one quarto vol., bound in boards, 
gile, $2.50; in muslin, gilt, $3.50. 
STRINGER AND TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 Broadway, N Y. 
N. B.—Malled free of postage on receipt of the 
price. Mech 





PaRKER’s PutLosopuy. — One vol. 


12 mo, pp. 470. Price, $1. 

It is adapted to the present state of natural 
science ; embraces a wider field, and contains 
& greater amount of information on the respec- 
tive subjects of which it treats, than any other 
elementary treatise of its size. 

It is en:iched by a representation and a descrip 
tion of the Locomotive and the Stationary Steam 
Engines, and the various forms of the Electric 
Telegraph, now in operation in this country. 

The subjects of Pyronomics, Electrict'y, Magnet- 
ism, Electro-Magnetism, and Magneto-Electricity, 
as well as Astronomy, have a large space allotted 
tothem. The latest discoveries in physical science 
have received due attention. 

It contains a number of original illustrations, 
which have been found more intelligible to young 
students than those found elsewhere, Nothing has 
been omitted which is usually contained in an ele- 
mentary trestise, 

Single copies mailed, post paid, for examination 
©n receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


Apr 61 and 53 Jobn street, 


J. 8. Parxs, Manufacturer of ME- 
LODEONS AND ORGAN MELODEONS, 286 Warn- 
Isetow Srrert, Bostox, respectfully informs hi® 
Friends and the Public that he stil! continues to manu- 
facture the Matopgon (Cathcart’s Patent), of superior 
tone and finish, trom 4 to 6 octaves, Also the Oncan 
Metopzom, with @ Sub-Bass for Churches, Vestries: 
and Halls, Committees and others are invited to ex- 


amine. Dealers supplied on favorable terms, Piano- 
fortes constantly on hand. 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


or 


FARMING LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWAEDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 
the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
west extreme of the State; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
| growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 
liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 
Tilinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
is geneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 

Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi 
cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who thiuk of settling in lowa or Minnesota shou'd bear in mind that lands there of 
any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in theinterior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these lands 
one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul" 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, i the of transportation, which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 


to sell over 





reduced. 
INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interes, must be paid 
in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego. 
ciated by special application. Twenty per cent, from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days,can be obtained 
from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
| Proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
| their road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa. 
| ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan- 
tity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
independent before all the purch money b due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 
| ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re- 
| quired, an experienced person will acccompany applicants, to give information and aid in 
selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous i of ful farming, signed by respectable 
and well known farmers, living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by con. 
tract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either personally 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, addressed to 

JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No, 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 


Office up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that date, in the New 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, IU. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
N EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
 aodh 3 Ye th FA facturing Ratablighment of 


parchased in this Country, will be found at the well-k - 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 
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the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year | 








New York Curonicie.—A first- 


class Religious Family Newspaper. Published 
weekly. Pharcellus Church, J. 8. Backus, Wm. 
B. Maclay, Editors. 
ones /NICLE is designed fora popular reli- 
ons y new ir, devoted to tigi 

morale, pure ge God's Word. 2 ond wan thery 
means of being the best as it is one of the pa- 
pers of the kind. Itisa size folio, containing 82 
columns. printed in large clear type. It has a wide 
range of editerial materials selec. 
trons, especially from its connection with the best Bibical 


. ta, ome Ci ee ar am 
Correspondence, and a full Sammary of Religious and 
General Intelligence, ItsCommercial articles are wit- 
ten expressly for the paper by and 
successful merchants of New York, whose views of Do- 
mestic Policy and Political Economy are original, able, 
—— ve, and to business men are worth more 
than ° 


Paper. 

Its Agricuitaral Department contains selections from 
all the principal tural papers as well as a se- 
ries of original articles from one of the onomst ann 
MOST SUCCESSFUL FARMERS AND WHEAT-GROWERS IX 
Tas Stare. 

Carefully prepared weekly report of Prices Current, 
the Produce and Cattle Markets, of the doings of Bene- 
volent Literary, Educational, and other Societies, and 
whatever may interest various of our citizens 
will enrich and diversify ite 
_ The Chronicle has leas of ite own upon all sub- 
jects, and will no pains to maintain them. It aims 
at no medium flight in journalism, 

heme $2 0 year, in advance. 

ree Copies to one Post Office, $5. 
Five ie 28. 
Ten Le - $15 

Liberal inducements are offered to Agents and others 
who may interest th I in the circulation of the 
paper. 

P. CHURCH & Co,, Publishers, 


Corner Broome and Elizabeth-sts., 
New York. 
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Just PuBLisHED.—Price, elegantly 


bound in muslin, $1.50, 452 pp., large 12mo 
THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW: its Origin, His 
tory, and Results, with Life ani Portrait of 
How Neat Dow. and Portraits of Hon Genrarrs 
Swira. How Hoses Gaeunter, Rev. Lrywir 
Barcuer, D D, Rev. Joun Preerorr, Rey. Hevup 
Warp Brecon. aod Lucreria Mort. Alscon Ma 
ehowing the extent of Prohibition in the United States’ 
sed other Engravings. 


This work contains special returns from all parts of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, avd Vermo:t, as well as informaticn ae to ever 
State and Territory in the Union By Heney & 
C.UBB, Secretarvof the Maine Law Statistical Society, 
assisted by the Goverror and other Officers of the se- 
veral States, and upwards of one hundred Clerymen, 
Judges, Magistrates, Editors, and private citizens. 

(From the N.Y. Tribune.) 
rogrees of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, from its 
inception amovg the Reformera in Maine to its present 
position before the pablic, ia minutely sketched in this 
volume, large collection of statistics have been ga- 
thered by the compiler, intended to show its practical 
workings and beneficent effects, An fateresiing bio- 
graphy of Neal Dow is prefixed to the volame, which 
isembellished with the portradie of seversl of the lead- 
ing advocates of the cause, The friends of Prohibi. fon 
wi'l here find a variety of important facts and Sgures fa 
confirmation of the utility of thefr measures, 
(From the Prebilition tat.) 

We regard the volume just issued by Henry 8. Clubb, 
of New York,—“ The Maine Liquor Low: ite Origin, 
History, and Results,” —as not only a valuable contri- 
bution to Temperance literature, but a contribution to 
= most interesting records of the age in which we 

ve. 

sar This work wi'l be sent, free of lage, on re~ 
coipt of $1.50. Address, . poner 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway N.Y. City. 


The p 
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New Gripmron.—Among the many 


curiosities and improvements at the Fair of 
the American Institute, may be seen in opera- 
tion Rovtnson’s Dovsie-actine, Dowxwarp 
DRAUGHT GaiDIRON or Broiling Apparatpe—an unques- 
tionable being so d as to bri 
the heat of a wood or coal stove inte direct contact with 
the meat, without a particle of smoke or blaze. By this 
Apparatus, the natural flavor of the meat is preserved ; 
being cooked in its own juicen, instead of grease or but- 
ter, which saturates the meat and destroys its flavor. 
All the gravy that may exude from the ment is saved 
and cooked, without being burned or overheated. All 
that berpattering of burnt fat, and those greasy fumes 
in the room, inetdent to the old gridiron or fry process, 
are entirely obviated, 

It is eatablished beyond question, that broiled meats 
are more natritious and easier of digestion than when 
fried ; and if people witt ent meat, it behoves ‘hem to 
see its not render: d more deleterious im cooking. Those 
who atill cling to their fleeh-pots are recommended to 
examine this invention,.—F nom FowLer axnp Weis’ 
Presnotees cat Jovunan, 

Price for the round 10 inches diameter 
— square 9 by 14 inches 
— oblong7 by 16 — 
8byi9 — 
— = — bv - 

We will deliver as directed, by expressor other con- 
veyance, freight prepaid, any one or more of these sizes 
in any part of the United Staten, east of the Mississippi 
(or not far west of it,) on receipt of the p ice. 

Mooey may be sent by mail, “ registere?,” at our 
rick. All breakage of irons on the road will be made 


Agents wanted in every Country Town and City in 
the Unioa. Circclars with full deseription sent on ap- 
plication. Addrees, 
“ AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY Co.” 
Meb3 tb 19 Duane st., New York. 





$2 00 
225 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—em ng two hundred men, and 
finishing Eighty Instruments per week. 
About eight h d of our Melod bave 

been finished, and are now in use. 

Our latest improvement consists of the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


and all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished 
with this attachment WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
We shall dispose of no rights to other makerr to 
use this swell , hence, it can only be obtained by 
purchasing Instruments of our manufacture. 

We have on Sle « large number of letters from 
the best judges of muste iu the country, which 
speak in flattering terms of the excellence of our 
Melodeens, and which we shall be heppy to show 
on application. 





Lie? OF Parces: 
4 ectave Melodeon, saihcigateel - - 5 
oe -_ - = 6 
_ - - - % 
Double reed, portable, 130 
Piano style, - ,+ 100 
— - © «= 198 
Double Reed, Piano 
cam, + - - - We 
Organ Melodeon for pane oc 
tave, 8 stops, and 4setsof reeds, - 350 
Orders promptly fi led. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo. 
end No, 87 Fulton st., New York. Aprb 


To Persons ovr or EMPLOYMENT.— 





An Elegant Gift for a Father to present to his | 
Pamily. Send for One Copy, and try it among 
your friends. 


Wasrep, Acerts ro CincvLaTs 
‘yy ** ‘ye mnmvpwLr 
SEARS’ LARGE TYPE 
7 Ty 
QUARTO BIBLE, 
For Family Use, entitled 
THE PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL DOMESTI? BIBLE. 

This usefal Book is destined, if we can form an opin- 
fon from the Notices of the Press, to have an unpre 
ceden ed circulation in every section of our wide-spread 
continent, and te form « distinct era in the sale of our 
works. It will ae doubt in a few years become Tue 
Fawrty Biate oF tHe AMcnican Prorie. 

£47 The moat liberal remuneration will be allowed | 
to all persons who maisy be pleased to procure sub- | 
secribers to the above, From 50 to 190 copies may easily 
be circulated + nd sold in each of the principal cities and | 
towns of the Unin It witt pe soip sy Svescair- | 
TIOY ONLY 

wr Aqptention should be made at once, as the field | 
wi'! anon be occupied 

Persone w lehing to act as Agents, and doa safe | 
bus ess, can send for a Specimen copy. 

CF On rece pt of the ‘established price, Six Dollers, | 
the Promontat Famery Brace, with a well bound Subd 
eription Book, will be carefully boxed and forw iwded 
per express, at oar risk and expense, to any central town | 
ov village iu the United States. excepting these of Cal- 
itornta, Oregon, and Texas, 

. a Roguter your Letters, and your Money will 
core aafe 

EH Orders reapectfally solicited. For farther par 
ticalare address the subscriber (poet pai 

ROBERT SEARS, 
181 William street, New York. 








Aprit 


Evectro-CuemicaL Barus, by ‘Dr. 
D. C. COLBY, rear of Marlboro’ Hotel. Boston. 
Separate offices and apartments, and every- 
thing complete for both ladies and gentlemen. 
Dr. Colby's success for the past season demon- 
strates the virtues of rumex BatTus beyond question. 
To vender the matter certain In extracting the 
MINERAL Porsens, he has thrown aside the meraL- 
LIC TUB, and Uses GUTTA PERCHA and MARBLE only: 
so If any MINERAL appears after the bath, it is | 
known to come from the body and not from the 
tab. 
We cordially invite investigation. 
Consultations free. 





Meh 2 tr | 





ILLusTrTeED AnnuAL REGISTER cd 
Rourat Arras for 186 is now ready. It is 


gravings, and contains, among other valuable | 
trhasle on ae 
Barns, three dea gos for Carriage and Poultry Houses, 
four for Schoo! Houses; descr’ ptive lists of ail the best | 
varieties of different ‘kinds of Fraite, with general | 
raies for Planting aod M.inaging Frait Trees ; an arti | 
ele on Grapea, with Designs for Grape Houses ; nm chap- 
ter on O-namental Planti “g. The Dairy Farm Me 
ehinery, Domestic Animals, &e ; together with a col- 
lection of interesting facta for farmers and housewives 

The price of the Register is only Twenty-five Conte. 

The Trade ev wy Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


a 





embellished with Gne Hundred and Fifty En- | 


*\g08 for Farm hivuses, tive piaus for 


REMOVAL. 


IVISON AND PHINNEY, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM 118 FULTON STREET, 
To 321 Broadway: 





BRIDGEWATER PAINT, 


For Wcod, Brick, and Iron Buildings, Steam and Canal Boats, Railroad 
Cars, &c. &c. Or, for all kinds of Work above and under water. Per- 
fectly Spark and Cinder Proof on Roofs of Houses, Decks of Steamers, 
Railroad and other Bridges. 


New York, Dec. 24th, 18555. 
We have examined this Paint chemically, and pronounce it to be one of thuse pigments that forms 
a chemical unity with Linceed Oil ; thas is. the oil and the pigment unite and form a durable compound, 


This is not the case with many paints now In use; hence their short duration, when exposed to 
moisture, light, and heat. 


For example, paints manufactured from ee paste (the direct oxide of copper excepted) are not 
durable, because they only mix mechanically with o; 


But all mineral paints constructed chemically . be ‘ae Bridgewater pigment, are permanent, because 
there is an affinity between them and the oi] in which they are mixed. 


The durability of a paint, therefoie, depends upon che nature and nicety of its parte, in being so re- 


lated to each other, that they have an affinity in themselves, and of being negative to the ofl in which 
they are mixed, 


The analysis of the BaipexwaTer Paint le pot of such a condition ; then, as we have said above, it 
is a paint to be depended upon for its durabilit 


These facts are based upon experiment and pyacttent experience, not of a few days only, but upon the 
experience of hard study and hard labor for the past tii: ty-six years, 


Lastly. the universal satisfaction given by the BarpemwateRr Paint, to those who use it is good proof 
of what we rome herein stated. Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) QUARTERMAN & SON, Painters and Chemists, 114 Jobn street, New-York. 
The paint ts — up dry in barrels of 200 and 400 pounds. For sale at the Company 8 Depot, No. 90 
Water street, New York. 


‘JOHN 8. HICKS, 


suCcCESsSOR TO 
WILLIAM C GARDINER, 
Pashlouable Cabinet Furaiture, Mat- 
tress, aud Premiam Bedstead Ware- 
house, No. 60 Beekman, corner of Geld } 
street, New York. 
A large assortment of 
Parlor, Dining-Room, and 
Chamber Furniture. 
IN ROSEWOOD, BLACK WALNUT, 
OAK, AND MAHOGANY, 2 
will be found at his new Establish- 
ment. Established 1840, Apr Itea 





146 & 148 NASSAU STREET.—SPRING STYLE FOR 1856. 


THE NEW HAT COMPANY’S MOLESKIN HATS, $3 Dotuars Onty, 
equal to any @4 Hat in the City. Splendid Drab Beaver, $3. Hats at wholesale very low for 


Cash, Country Merchants and Dealers will do well tocall. This is the New Hat Company, 
and the only New Hat Company in New York. 








HARPS. 
J. F. BROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


FIRST PRE MUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


June 3t tr 





Ss. D. & W. H. SMITH 


Respectfully call the attention of the public to their Iuprovep MELopEoNS 
ibition at their Warerooms, 


No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a — method of vorcine, known only to themeelve-, they have succeeded in removing 
h netrument, and rendering the tones 
, and sem like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the 
most eS music without BLURRING the tones. The swell) is arranged to give great expression 
The manufac urers received the First Premium over all Competitors, at the Fair of the Mase. Chari- 
table Mechanic Association ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanic's Fair, oe ~ Aaa: ne D.C. 
For the Parlor, Inatruments are furnished at prices varying from $45 to 
Larger Instruments, with two ban eys, for chapel d small churches, $200. 
This last instrument, known as the Organ Hagwonium, has been essentially improved by Messrs. 
mith, and they have secured & patent therefor 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons, with a view of purchasing at the end of the year, can have the 
rent credited as part payment of the purchase money. Sept 12t tr Exd, 





Tracts! Tracts! Our CHance.— 





- beet = 

- emate Disgasas 
- totes os ng 
- Semorvra. 


— are now ready. Thgjr price is three cents each. 
including postage. Goch four ectimate of thelr value, 
that we will hold ourselves responsible to remit the 
rehaser i — on receiving them and 

is 


amply 
want light 4 Give it to 
rom us can enclose postage-stam 
sent we will send a trast and 
pay the postage on it. Truly, 


Meh CHAPLIN, HASKELL & BREWSTER. 





Morse’s New Rarroap anp Town- 
utp Map of the State of Wisconsis, showing 

the Township Railroads, with their Stations, 
and all other late information to be found on a 
State Map. Size, 26 by 34 inches. Price 50 

Morse’s New Township Map of Iowa, delineating 

the Rivers, Counties and Bane. a together with the 

Railroads in operation, and there i ry course of 
tion, and all other en es to et 
grant. Size, 26 by 34 inches. 

Mors+’s Railroad and Towsship May ot th ‘the State of 
Illinois. Size, 23 by 31 inches ; show I the Rail- 
roads, with their stations, This map coven many 
names of Townships and Bead —— Stations, not 
found in any other map. 

Morse’s _ Railroad Map "of the State of Indiana, 
Size, 26 by 34 inches, containmg all the Railrords in 
the State, oun pe nagmg 5 distances. The latest 
and most elaborate map of Indianna extant 

Either of the me a Boonie a and sent by mail, 
on receipt of the price. cents 


Meh 





Tue Kansas ReGIon ; FOREST, PRAI 


RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER. 


By Max. Greens. This volume contains 
a reliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ- 
ent sections; statement of the relative quantities of 
rain; correct of dist. 3 di ae 
to routes and outfit for the pioneer; history of the 
Santa Fe Trade, with statistics; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and full information respecting Indian titles; 
some account of settlements recently made; minute 
descriptions of more than a hundred particular localities 
and a general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 
ductions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and 
Mineral Resources of Kansas from the Boundary to the 
Rocky Mountains ; intevepereed with mcIperts oF 
TRAVEL, and ive of the ch of 
the Traders and Red Men, To which are added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead Law, Squatter Laws, 
and Market Prices, with other desiderata which make 
jt & COMPLETE MANUAL FoR THE EMIGRANT, and work 
of reference for the student, as well asan instructive 
Book of Western Life. Price, prepaid, by mail, 37 cts. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 











Stix Furrmer PRoors oF THE 
Powsr or Da. 8, B. Smrra’s Execrro-Cuzmicat 
Foot-Barn. 

“Da. Surru: A Miss Ashley was afflicted with para- 
lysis of the arm and leg, and was yy to intense 
headache from infancy One foot-bath cured the paraly- 
sis, and several others bave prevented the return of the 
headache. I have never found any thing cure ulcera- 
tions and mie Base enlargements so rapidly as the Elec- 
, ‘* ISAAC TABOR, M.D., 
Water-Cure, Providence, RI ” 
Price of the Battery, Bath, Experiment Tablet, $60. 
N.R. I still continue to manufacture my Direct Cur- 
rent Magnetic Machines, price $10. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 

Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 
ran as follows:—For Albany and Troy, Express Train 
6 a.u., connecting with Northern and Western Trains 


Mail Train, 9 4.™.; Through Way Train, 12 ™.; Ex- 
Train, Spm. For Hadeon, 4p... For Pough- 





For 

:80 P.M. The Dobbs’ Ferry, S$ 
Hudson Trains stop at all the 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, 





first str sets, 
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Fow er anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or PaTenten INVENTIONS 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Advices, in casee of Re-iesnes, Extensions of Patents. 
conflicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given im answer to letters stating the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as- 
sured that it will be conducted with carz and PRompT- 
wess, upon the most LIBERAL TERMs. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance). carefully directed to 
Fowter ann Watts, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must bs prepsid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 





A book for those whose school-days are over. 


Five Hunprep Mistakes or Damty 


OccuRRENCE, 

IN WRITING, SPEAKING, AND PRONOUNCING 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CORRECTED. 
This book offers a practical aid in conversation 
= correspondence, useful every day and to every- 

y. 
“It is better than all the grammars that were 


ever written. It should be introduced into every 
family.”"—On1o Farmer. 


“Every young lady who writes for the maga- 
zines ought to consult it before composing another 
page.”"—N. Y. Evenine Posr. 

“The work is one of the most useful of the sea- 
son,”"—N. Y. Dairy News. 


“ There are thousands of individuals and families 
that should have it.”—N. Y. Osserver, 


“ We advise all talkers and writers to hold this 
pon mre up to their habits of speech.”"—Evan- 
EL 


“Young ladies and gentlemen should especially 
give the volume a pernsal. It will sharpen their 
wits, and guard them in the way of correct speak- 
ing and writing.”—Boston Bex. 


Price 317i cents. For sale by all Booksellers and 
News Agents. Single copies sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 13 (8 cent) postage stampa. 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 


Mech it b No. 60 Joun st, New York. 





An Essay on Party; sHowrne its 


Uses, its Abuses, and its Natural Dissolution : 
also some results of its past action in the Uni. 
ted States, and some questions which invite its 
a * ao oe Snare, by a c Mes The 
author ig no tician th 

bat from a point far above the field of the present ~ 
warfare, observes errors and the causes of those errors. 

Men of all pe parties, and = epee, om § find ind in the Eanay Essay 
much to approve, P, ice 25 cents. 

oe AND" WELLS 
Broadway, N. Y. 





Work ror ALL, AnD Work THAT 
Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS 
BOOKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c. 


senton application to MILLER,ORTON & MULLIGAN 
Avorn and Buffalo. 





Boor plLLuere ATIONS, 
Portraits, Bu 


ta 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 


ms Feat’ in artiste 
Price for 
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ALL THE 


REQUISITES 
FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND, 
HYDROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
by mail or express. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Oil Puintings on » Ralews : 
Greek Slave - 
Fashionable Woman - 


Children in Health and Disease 
and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can- 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored : price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber's ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to 1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia - = = 800 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases- - 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy-- - 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 700 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket ames - 3 50 
Breast Pumps ° ee - © 30 
Nipple Shield - - - 0 37 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben_ 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. ©. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 

8 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy. —— Charts, and marked Busts 


Head $1 50 to $3 
Water Calor | Heads - = 8 to 
Color Heads ay, 8h we 4 to 8 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

Bust, designed especially for 

Learners: showing the exact 

\ location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

<x tor. It maybe packed and sent 

with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 

age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 

bumen head, on which the exact location of each of the 

Pbrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 


| with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 


cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.” —New York Daily Sun. 


AEAGHICAL . PTSIOLAGICAL 
TES. 


These ae wna were athe We 
for the New York Bee eeian Pee 
dical lege, and*for Lectures on 
siology, &c., by H- A. Dantella. 4 Anatecsiegl 
tsman, are —— ag 





They are six in number, 
norma! position ply life size of Ril the the ia 
ra, magnified illustrations of the 
of the special senses, and a view of the 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
ular instruction, for families, 
or faperiot to referen: 
far A thes thing o! 


and ALA on rollers, ¢ 
WLER AND WELLS, 
nv secuetsdca N. " 
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Booxs ror Mec#anics.—In com- 

| Dliance with repeated solicitations we have 
i the tal of the best 

| standard European and American works on 


mrchaniem, whien may be had at prices annexed: 
ys nal may be sent by mail or express to any place. 





Treaties 0; Work, and 


m Engineering, Field 
Leveling, py «. Brull, 2 vole, BVO. - O4 


Practical Essays, on Mill-Work and other 
y- y - ‘ 





The Steam e, Steam Navigation, Roads, 


aud Keuways. by Dr, uardmer, 4 vol. vou 


Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines. 
BY Loans De Fone ove. 


Theory of the Steam Engine. 1 vol., 8vo, Re 4 
.7 


Practical Measurer |, or, wood Merchant's 


Asseant. By A. fedd 


Treatise on. on _ Meat. By 8. D. Poisson. 
Zimrge vols., Svu. 8 uv 
Treatise on on EE Wee Making. By f. 

Meld. 1 iange vol, 

ctical Ruamames ¢ Moder 

ae aucnmmies, By T, ime, Svu. 3 50 

Appleton’s 

ol. 


of Modern Tools Benet Mew 


Son tail 00 Eagra 
plete isteclugoeas, strongly bound 


Dictionary of f Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
of weir eerie 6 
ond foes thee lee. “By Andrew Ure, M D.,F. R.S, 
New edition, Lilustrated wih nearly 1,800 

Engravings on Weed, we thick vols, S$; in 
sheep - 6 00 


The Mechanic’s Assistant ; adapted for the 
Use Of Carpenters, Dhipwrigate, W heel wrigot, 
Sawyers, Gaugers, Lumbermen, etc., 0 ot. By D. M. 
Koapen, 12mo, Cl oth 1 

’ and Mechanics’ © ion, By 
J. M. Seribuer. Lum. - lw 

Engi 8,’ Contract lieved Pocket 
‘able Book, By J. a. omen lamo, 

Gillespie's Land mervering - 

Gillespie of samy of ing 

Gould guse Carpenser’s ad ilder'a Com- 


pan 

Hatfield's ‘American Architee 

Art of Starr pailding. *R. Perry 
Byrne’s Mechanic’s ocket Manual = - 
Home for All ; or, Grave! Wells. By O. 
Painter’s Companion - ° 
Dyer’s Companion - - 
Assaye *s Guide - - 
Paper-Hanger's Com’ 

Colburn on the Lecoutive Engine 
Complete Practical Distiller 

Treatise on a Box of Inetraments, ete, 
Practical Surveyor’s 

Molder and Founder’s Guide - 
Miller and Millwright's Assistant 
Chemist's Assistant - - 
Bross Founder's Guide - 

for Practical Men I 
Mann facture ot Iron in all its varioves branches. 5 
Handbook for the Artisan, Mechanic and Engineer 5 
Muiler’s Physics and Meteorology = - - 4 











; 
1 50 


CE lRes teehee eee 








These works wil! be forwarded by mail or A, amas 
receipt of price. Please address a!l orders 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all the States. These maps are receutly pubiished, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show al) 
the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt mus!in case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We wil 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 8134 





Michi hi N), 
Michigan (.," 





Lake ke Supe 

N. Srentetcht 
Nova Srotia, 
Canada was, 


Canada Wi 
N.Y. chy, & &e. 
he aan ag = Se which are accurate, of 
Simeon teconsin p, Mareachn. 
t and Rhode Island, New Hampsbire 
and ermont, and New York, showing & portion of the 


per- Canadas, pat'up in the auine siyle, wiil be #-nt, prepaid 


for 75 cents 
We can fernish any in any style, put up in an 
form, Direet ali exbamn, patpeld Ay xf ° wf 
=m ma “- WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 





Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
condition ofthe United Staten, Illustrated.” @1.38 


Chart for a _ Booting various 8 Develop 
Phrenologists. 


rice 6 cents, 
Constitation of Man, oomsidered in rela- 
to External “Objects.” egy 3 Combe. wan 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 
Defence of Phosnslegy, with h— — 1 
oe Phreedlagina. Price 87 cents. 
Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. ames 
M.D. Containing the laws of encteles ; soaps hie 


the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes: duration of nations, ete. Price 87 cents. 











Moral and Intellectual Sci teers Cams 
to Elevation of soe 
Robert Cox, and ote Hlastrated with Bo with vith portraits of 





Mental Science, Sestues on. according 
20 I a 


Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 

any reamgelh by & Chart, embraci aconcise 

Phreno! with forty-three 

Thirty. Sth edition. A stand- 

ard on the science, pore practical in its 

, aod erst to the general reader. Price, 

postage prepaid, $1 2 Meath 

ical tl American Month- 
ee Mlustrated. A year, One Dollar. 

Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
Jobn ong ae the somes a. £. the 

of Christ and his Aposties, and the science of 
Ph ys Price 1 7} cents, 

Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 

Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
bumerous engravings Price 6 cents. 

Religion, Natural and Kevealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Symbolical Head and Phrenological 

. in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 centa. 

Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life - Jn 9 yet by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 1 


Works on Physiology. 


5| Aleohol and the Constitution of Man, 


Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30, 


$ | Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 


wement of Menta! and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations, Price 87 cents. 

Physiol f Digestion. The Principles 
pyre f “Mostreted with Engravings. oy ane 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cente, 

Fruits and Farinacea the Pro roper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M. Muslin, $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of gee and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 2 

Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner,M D. 87 conta, 

Natural Laws of Man, Phyelclogically 
considered, By Dr. he Ag at A work 
merit, Price ae 30 ce: 

Natural History of tin By Dr. New- 
man. Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents. uslin, 87 centa, 

Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents, 

Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Illustrations, and a Bi hy of & ee whe 
lived 154 years. Read this boxk. conta. 

Teeth; their Structure, sae and 


Ma enagement, with the Causes of Early Decay, Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Sent prepaid by return of First MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address Fowter snp Wes, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





Mares’ Nirrocentzep Svuper-PHos- 
poate of Lime.—This new Fertilizer will now 
be furnished at the same price as the Im- 
proved Sup r-phoephate of Lime, with increased quan- 
tities of Nitrogenous matters, being mach pomere 

au Peruvian Guano, and for cold or very pow ‘ie, it 
the t best manure known. For IMPROVED RESULTS 
it surpasses al! others = in LASTING POWER ex- 
ereds Guano, For sale in bags of 160ibe, each, at 2}¢ 


ete. per od 
it FRED'K. McCREADY, 
Mech 8t 143 Falton et., N.Y. 





A. Longerr, 34 Cliff Street, corner 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Super-phosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust. Dee, @ 





<= 
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DR. THOMAS E. BOND. 

Tut above excellent likeness is from an ambro- 
type taken by Brady. It shows a high and narrow 
head, which corresponds with the well known 
character of Dr. Bond. His most prominent 
Phrenological developments were Benevolence, 
Veneration, Approbativeness, Cautiousness, and 
Adhesiveness. He was a Methodist in every sense, 
eminently devotional, sympathetic, orderly, and 
plain. Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, and 
Tune, were small, or only moderately developed, 
His social feelings were strong and active in 
conjunction with his moral sentiments. Although 
he studied and practised medicine, he had not a 
scientific cast ef mind, but was much better 
adapted to the ministry than to any other calling. 

While young and in his prime, he was an 
efficient exhorter, an earnest writer, in the direc- 
tion of his sympathies and ambition, but not 
mingling much with those outside of his own 
church, his views were contracted, and for the 
past ten or fifteen years, he had evidently gone 
into his dotage. 
appointed years ago to the editorship of a paper 
to represent the Methodist Church in the United 
States, but, of late, his conservatism and “ behind 
the age’’ ideas, created discord, and well nigh 
caused a division in the church. But this was 
not so much his fault, as it was his misfortune. 
His motives were doubtless good, but his views 
did not harmonize with those of his younger and 
more active colleagues, who, believing in the 
eternal principles of ProGREssIoON, as well in its 
application to religion as to all other things, were 
not content either to stand still or to retrograde 
with him. 

We take the following highly complimentary 
notice from Leslie’s Gazette : 


Ds. Bown, Late Evrron oy Tus Curmtran ApvocatTe 
and Jovnnat.—On Friday afternoon, the 14th of March, the 
fact was announced that Dr. Bond was no more. In the 
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year 1840, while residing in Baltimore, and filling the re- 
sponsible office of President of the Board of Health, he was 
most unexpectedly to himself offered the editorial charge 
of the Advucate and Journal. e pted the responsib 
station and at once removed to this city. For eight years 
the Doctor enriched the columns of that widely circulated 
paper by his mental efforts, his rich and varied experience, 
and then declining a re-election to his tion, he retir 
respected and beloved by all who had me acquain 
with him through the columns of his paper, or had the 
pl e of 1 int For four years he lived 
upon his old homestead in Maryland, one of the few farms 
remaining in the families of the original settlers, when he 
was again induced to take charge of the Advocate, which he 
continued to edit until the time of his death. 

Dr. Bond was born in Baltimore inthe month of February 
1782, and was descended from one of the earliest emigrants 
from England, who settled in that part of Maryland known 
as Hartford County. His her was a Friend; his 
father, one of the first converts to Methodism in this 
country. He chose medicine as a while a 
student joined the Methodist church. After completing his 
studies he settled in Baltimore and almost immediately 
acquired a reputation, and quently an t prac- 
tice. Before he was thirty years of age, however, his severe 
attention to professional duties pr trated his health, and he 
was obliged to abandon his and retire into the 
country. During the remainder of his life (although he 
finally reached the ripe age of 74 years) he was the subject 
of frequent pneumonic attacks, which were sometimes of a 
threatening nature, 

Dr. Bond has been very properly alluded to as one of the 
many instances which our country & of men who have 
risen to eminence and usefulness by the force of natural 
endowment and inflexible moral principle. Of school edu- 
cation he had exceedingly little. Few who have read his 
writings, which were models of clear, correct, strong Eng- 
lish, could have conjectured that the man who wrote them 
had enjoyed no other educational advantages than those to 
be found in acountry sehool, where reading, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetig comprise the whole curiculum of 
study. He never was none even English Grammar. His 
thirst for knowledge and extraordinary natural endow- 
ments more than compensated for the want of early edu- 


cation. 

For the doctrines and institutions of the Methodist 
chureh he had the strongest possible love. From the time 
he became a member he was zealous and useful, and his intel- 
ligent zeal never abated through life. He was always ready 
to sacrifice his personal interests for the cause of the Church, 
and made his happiness dependent upon its welfare. Yet he 
was most libe' n his Christian views, and in all his writ- 
—_ he studiously avoided controversy with the evangeli- 
cal denominations, which he considered as embod th 

















elements of Christianity. In his whole life, public and pri- 


vate, he was eminently and unselfish. His 
deportment to all who approached him was in the highest 
degree amiable. Kindness and charity, even to excess, were 
characteristics of him well known, and which will be long 
remembered by many. 

His funeral was numerously attended, not only by the 
clergy of the Methodist Episcopal church, but by — from 
= ies cama. remains were interred at by the 
w where appro services were 
Rev. Dr. Bangs. 
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HOW CONVERTS TO PHRE- 
NOLOGY ARE MADE. 

A snort time since, a fine, intelligent-looking 
gentleman, whom I at once recognised as one 
that had recently presented himself for a phre- 
nological examination, came into ‘the office and 
said he wished to have a little conversation with 
me, if I was at liberty. 

During hisconversation,he remarked that he had 
formerly felt some interest in the science of Phre- 
nology, and had procured a bust and books, in or- 
der to prosecute the study. But he had not pur- 
sued the subject far enough to have received any 
evidence of its truth; and, as he had been edu- 
cated to feel the superiority of his own profes- 
sion, (that of a clergyman,) he deemed it too 
trifling a matter to devote his time to a careful 
investigation of the subject. He remained, there- 
fore, a sceptic until one day he observed a re- 
markable depression on the crown of his wife’s 
head. Placing his hand upon the spot, he at 
once perceived that the organs located in the me- 
dial line of the superior posterior portion of her 
head, were so greatly deficient, that he remarked 
to her immediately, “ if there was any truth in 
Phrenology, she must be obviously deficient in 
the faculty located in that place ;” and he im- 
mediately went for his bust, and found that Phre- 
nologists had there located the organs of Self- 
esteem and Firmness, which struck him instantly 
as a remarkable evidence of the correctness of 
their observations ; for she was so deficient in 
these faculties, as to be unable to undertake any- 
thing of importance pon her own responsibility, 
and was vascillating and uncertain in the execu- 
tion of her plans. 

This simple circumstance was the means of pro- 
ducing an interest in this science, and led to the 
desire of obtaining through it a more thorough 
knowledge of human nature, aud placing it 
among the most valuable sciences ever developed 
by man. He had called on me for the purpose 
of consulting me in regard to the best course to 
pursue to effect his object. J.L.C. 





STUDY OF HUMAN 

We have received from our friend, William 
Wilson, the first of a series of articles upon the 
subject of “ The Study of Human Nature.” 
It is written in a pleasing style, and we regret 
that the mass of matter on hand prevents its pub- 
lication: it may appearinafuture Number. Mr. 
W. notices the consequences of devoting our lives 
to the study of “ the outward material world, with 
its infinitude of forms, conditions, and qualities,”’ 
to the neglect of the equally important and beau- 
tiful inward world of thoughts, feelings, and 
habits. 

“Tn all ages of the world, the concentrated la- 
bors of intellect have been chiefly expended upon 
the visible forms of matter ; while the more at- 
tenuated and refined,—that which approximates 
more nearly to mind, has, until within the last 
century, remained unrecognized in the great la- 
boratory of nature. It seemsa law of nature that 
mind, in expanding, rises from the grosser to the 
more refined—from the diminutive to the power- 
ful and grand. It first seeks the rudimental, af- 
terwards the higher and more complicated deve- 
lopments of physical nature. Mind, in its true 
developments, like the destiny of man, is ever 
onward and upward, first breaking through the 
rudimental to seek the glory and beauty of the 
life-expanding universe. In its career upon 
earth, it isa type of man’s destiny through all 
time. 


NATURE. 














